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CURRENT COMMENT. 


WE read in the news that Mr. Harding has been stung 
into a show of unjustifiable bad temper by current criti- 
cism of members of the Administration, and in particu- 
lar, of Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Hoover. We do not like 
to believe this, and are inclined to think that Mr. Harding’s 
words must have been somehow misunderstood and their 
meaning distorted. Mr. Harding may be no marvel of 
intelligence, but he is after all a full-grown man who has 
had enough experience of public affairs to be able to 
understand what happened to his predecessor’s Admin- 
istration, and to be aware that under similar circumstances 
it can happen again. Mr. Harding owes his place chiefly 
to the fact that Mr. Wilson put himself and his Admin- 
istration above the law, and made the government of this 
country a government not of laws but of men. If 
Mr. Harding proposes to repeat this experiment, we must 
say that he is more stupid than we thought he could 
possibly be. 


UnbER our system, a Cabinet officer is utterly without 
responsibility; he is a chartered political libertine. He 
can not be reached and brought to account by any power 
under the sun, short of a Congressional investigation. 
The only semblance of a check upon him is a public can- 
vassing of his behaviour by the press and by speakers on 
the floors of the Senate and the House. The criticism of 
Mr. Daugherty, Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover has not 
been made irresponsibly or under any kind of privilege. 
If anything about it is unwarranted or improper, there is 
no need for these gentlemen to suffer damage. They 
know quite well what they can do, with great ease and 
with perfect credit to themselves, in order most effectively 
to silence their detractors. For Mr. Harding, however, 


to stigmatize this criticism as “blackguardly”’ and to 


invite the press to “put the brakes” on it, is straight 
Wilsonese; in other words it is an insufferable and mon- 
strous assumption of the American variant of lése- 
majesté, which we can not imagine anyone but a megalo- 


“maniac or an utter numskull pretending, at this juncture, 


to make. 


Tue thugs, hold-up men and second-story artists of 
various grades who have recently been receiving such 
rigorous sentences hereabouts must sigh enviously in 
their confinement as they read about the yeggmen- 


diplomats of Versailles as described in Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker’s narrative in the New York Times, compiled from 
Mr. Wilson’s secret records. Particularly enlivening is 
Mr. Baker’s chapter relating how these bandit statesmen, 
fresh from signing an agreement to arrange a peace im- 
posing no annexations or punitive indemnities, set about 
their plans for annexing everything in sight and piling 
up indemnities beyond any possible hope of realization. 
In their eagerness for loot, they quickly upset the orderly 
agenda of the peace-conference, which they themselves 
had just adopted, in order to scramble for the real estate. 
Mr. Baker’s intimate view of the saviours of civilization 
is an inspiring picture, and any farmer who keeps hogs 
will understand it. 


Curiousty enough, Mr. Baker seems to think that in 
getting the term “mandate” accepted for such annexations, 
Mr. Wilson won a considerable moral victory. In view 
of the recent glimpse which the misadventures of 
Mr. Charles R. Crane have given us into French conduct 
in Syria, and the knowledge we have of the establishment 
of chattel-slavery by British masters in certain mandated 
German colonies, Mr. Wilson’s description of the 
mandate-idea, as reported in the secret minutes of the 
conference, is mirth-provoking. “Some institution must 
be found to carry out the ideas all had in mind, namely: 
the development of the country for those already in it, 
and for the advantage of those who would live there 
later. This he assumed to be the principle: it was not 
intended to exploit any people, it was not intended to 
exercise arbitrary sovereignty over any people. The pur- 
pose was to serve the people in undeveloped parts.” The 
statesmen present who had knowledge of what Mr. Wil- 
son’s Government had been doing in Haiti, Santo 
Domingo and Nicaragua must have had difficulty in con- 
trolling their emotions during this pious outburst. Com- 
mon burglars are out of luck, in that when caught with 
the goods, they can not plead to retain possession under a 
mandate-system. Among the denizens of the underworld, 
the nearest approach to a statesman is the sneak-thief 
who pretends to be a plumber or a collector for the gas 
company. 


THE revolutionary attempt of General Felix Diaz ana 
his associates has not at this writing progressed much 
beyond the press-agent stage; but none the less it furnishes 
several points of interest. The revolution was announced 
about the time Mr. de la Huerta arrived here to negotiate 
for the Mexican Government several disputed matters 
of finance; and hence it was by no means calculated to 
improve Mr. de la Huerta’s strategic position. More- 
over, it appears that the Diaz revolt is being concocted 
largely in Guatemala, where a reactionary Government 
is held in such high regard by our State Department. 
As was to be expected, the anonymous spokesman for the 
State Department, whom the correspondents describe as 
“Washington,” expressed no surprise that a revolution 
was brewing against the Government of our southern 
neighbour. In fact, “Washington” seemed distinctly cor- 
dial to the idea. The Diaz press-agents announced that 
the adventure was being backed by “conservative” Mexican 
interests, and broadly hinted at a return to the glad old 
days of Don Porfirio, with handsome concessions for 
those who came across properly, and ample protection 
for alien-owned privilege. Not the least interesting of the 
developments has been a lyrical outburst from one Cecile 
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L. Ocon, described in the New York Tribune as the 
mouthpiece of General Diaz, hailing the American Gov- 
ernment as Mexico’s best friend. “We have no words 
strong enough to express our satisfaction at the serene 
and altruistic attitude of the United States towards 
Mexico,” declared this gentleman. “It [the revolution] 
aims to take advantage of the good hand always held 
out to Mexico by the United States.” 


Tue Premier of France is on the war-path again. This 
time he has laid down a memorandum of France’s official 
position towards the Soviet Government. Evidently the 
moral support of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover has bucked 
him up a bit, for he sets forth that before there can be any 
active co-operation at the Hague, the Soviet Government 
must withdraw its justly celebrated note of 11 May, 
wherein it invited the Allied Powers to go where the wood- 
bine twineth. It must also acknowledge the Tsarist debts, 
drop all its counter-claims, and return all the foreign- 
owned property which it has nationalized. Somehow we 
do not see the Soviet brethren promising to do all this— 
our eyes aren’t as good as they used to be. We wish they 
would, just for the fun of it. There is an old ecclesi- 
astical maxim hailing from some point in the dark ages, 
that “a promise to heretics need not be kept.” It isn’t 
practicable, probably; but there would be a heap of enter- 
tainment in watching the Soviet Government dangle that 
bunch of carrots right up close to the Allied Powers’ 
slavering jaws, and then yank it away again. But if 
Brother Poincaré sticks to his terms, what in the world 
can the boys find to talk about when they reassemble at 
the Hague? He has cut out every topic of conversation 
except the weather, and in the Netherlands that subject 
becomes threadbare in from ten to thirty minutes, depend- 
ing upon one’s available resources of profanity. 


WE hope the report is true which says that Brother 
Poincaré’s memorandum has put a spoke in the wheel of 
the international bankers, in the matter of their proposed 
loan to Germany. If the German people have duly be- 
thought themselves of the price they may have to pay for 
the bankers’ services, moreover, we imagine that they share 
our hope. The bankers would be buying into an extremely 
efficient producing-machine temporarily brought to sore 
straits and they would doubtless make the most of their op- 
portunities. German producers would be called on to raise 
heavy fees from the products of their toil; yet on the 
other hand, they would purchase insurance against an 
invasion instigated by mad politicians. No foreign army 
will march in to seize or destroy German property while 
the international bankers hold a mortgage on it. The 
German people may get that fear out of their heads, 
should the loan go through. Nor need they waste any 
money on a furtive militarism of their own. While the 
loan-convention endures there will be no danger of a 
German Government regarding its citizenry in the light 
of cannon-fodder, for a dead soldier earns no dividends. 
The day of the goose-step will end, and the common folk 
of Germany will be elevated to the comparative dignity 
and security of factory-fodder. 


Wuat especially interests us, however, is that the arrange- 
ment of a loan to Germany will plunge America into 
the midst of European affairs. It is an underwriting- 
proposition, as specious and dangerous as our under- 
writing of the war by the first loan that the Morgan 
interests made to the Allies—and we all know, to our 
sorrow, what came of that. The bulk of an effective 
loan must come from the only country that is rich in 
potential credits, and that is the United States. Thus 
“we” acquire a heavy mortgage on the status quo in 
Germany, and the condition of law’n order in that country 
becomes a matter of deep concern to those who manage 
our affairs. In the future this may involve us in even 
more dangerous entanglements than mere sentimental 
participation in a political league of nations. For the 
present, it is a fair presumption that the bankers would 
merely require a continuance of our armed forces on the 


Rhine, just as we maintain them in Haiti, Santo Domingo, 
Nicaragua and Guatemala where our bankers have simi- 
larly acquired high-interest-bearing mortgages. It is 
some months since the Administration announced that our 
troops in Germany would be brought home without delay. 
As soon as a German loan became a matter of discussion 
in banking-circles this talk of withdrawal died away, 
and of late we have noticed in the newspapers outcroppings 
of propaganda on the necessity of keeping our boys on 
the job as a contribution to international comity; which, 
in plain English, means that the flag follows the mortgage. 


ALTHOUGH we do not know exactly what is meant by the 
term, we are delighted with the news that “civil dis- 
obedience” has been decreed in Haiti. If this indicates 
that the Haitians, or some of them, are edging over 
towards the Asiatic procedure of the general boycott, we 
believe that they have at last discovered the only effective 
method of dealing with the American invasion. If the 
Haitians will remember one proposition, and one only, 
they will have a sufficient guide in all their attempts to 
shake off the dictatorship of the United States Govern- 
ment. This proposition is that the occupation of Haiti 
will continue only so long as somebody in the United 
States is making money out of it. If the rebels will refuse 
to sell to American dealers, or to buy American goods; 
if they will withhold the taxes which go to pay the in- 
terest on loans floated in this country; if they will cut 
away the customs-receipts (also paid in part to American 
bond-holders) by smuggling in such foreign goods as they 
must have, and doing without the rest; if they will break 
every tie of profit that binds their island to the United 
States; if they will do these things, the Government at 
Washington will ultimately discover that Haiti no longer 
has need of the civilizing influence of the marines. America 
will still have the force to harry the half-island from 
end to end in a week, but against the matchless power of 
the boycott, such force is, and always will be, as nothing. 


Ir is perhaps in the nature of things that we should feel 
the strongest sympathy for the coal-miners who are now 
pitted against the operators in an endurance-test which 
is heavily weighted against the men on strike. We have 
some faint notion of what the failure of the strike would 
mean in the lives of these labourers and their families, 
throughout the Northern “black belt.” When a wage- 
cut involves a reduction in the supply of food and clothing, 
where there was sometimes not enough before, it is too 
much to expect that the workers will submerge the 
thought of the immediate issue in the consideration of 
first and last things. We ourselves are never under any 
such direct pressure as that to which the miners are 
subjected, and yet we are not always conspicuously long- 
visioned and perspicacious in our thought and conduct. 
Still, it must be admitted that the coal-miners can not 
possibly raise themselves to man’s estate until they know 
more definitely what it is that they want, and how it can 
be gotten. The achievement of “industrial” unionism is 
something, for at least it brings the bargaining-organiza- 
tions of the miners into partial coincidence with the 
working-groups which actually dig the coal. If through 
participation in the management of individual mines, or 
through any other means, the miners should some day 
come to realize that in a country where the resources of 
nature were free, the mine-unions could actually conduct 
co-operatively the work of coal-production, they would 
then have before them an objective of real significance, 
and they would have acquired also some notion of the 
way to attain this objective. 


SomE remarkable pronouncements from distinguished 
jurists marked a recent hearing in New York, before a 
committee of the American Bar Association which has 
been seeking light on the problem of crimes of violence. 
The assembled advisors were all for harsher sentences 
and more of them. Though a revival of crucifixion and 
boiling in oil was not suggested, a Chicago judge praised 
the practice of flogging criminals. A New York judge 
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spoke derisively of psychologists who attempted to rob 
the prisons by classing some of their prey as mentally 
defective. A Brooklyn judge recommended compulsory 
thumb-printing for all citizens. A prominent attorney 
suggested that newspaper-accounts of criminal cases should 
be subject to court censorship. The Chief Magistrate of 
New York City advocated a Federal tax of $50 to be 
imposed for the ownership of a revolver, apparently on 
the theory that if the right to bear arms were restricted 
to the well-to-do and the gunman, society would be better 
safeguarded. Oddly enough, none of the gentlemen at- 
tempted to make any more illuminating analysis of the 
so-called crime-wave than to attribute it to “senti- 
mentalism” and the “pampering” of convicts. Since none 
of these gentlemen, as far as we can recall, lifted up his 
voice in protest when the leaders in our public life were 
extolling violence and slaughter; since none protested 
against the lawless acts of political dictators against the 
persons and property of citizens; probably little that is 
sensible can be expected from them on the natural and 
inevitable consequence of this official propaganda and 
example. 


Waat a Satisfaction it is to know that the good things, 
the great things of life, keep going on all the time, that 
they will always go on and that nothing can stop them! 
From the news one gets the impression that Spain is a 
decadent country given over to political and industrial 
disturbance and to oppression of the Moors. But now 
we are told on private information that a publishing firm 
of Barcelona has begun the translating and editing, in 
the tongue of Catalonia, of the Greek and Latin classics. 
The undertaking will come to some three hundred volumes, 
and as our informant says, “is worthy of the cultural 
traditions of the country which boasts of having set up 
the first printing-press in the Iberian peninsula, of having 
translated and printed the Bible in Catalan in 1478, and 
of many other equally important accomplishments in the 
early history of the noble art of printing.” 


TuHIs is a piece of news that we have not seen in any 
press-report from Spain; it is something, probably, that 
no correspondent would pick up or a managing editor pay 
cable-tolls on. Yet how easily it transcends and effaces all 
the foreign news of the week! It records something that 
has profound significance for the best self of a whole 
race. Our readers will remember how last year we bade 
them rejoice over a similar achievement in France, in the 
projected library of the Association Guillaume Budé. 
There is the real France; here is the real Catalonia. 
Items like these make us wish for a “transvaluation of 
values” in our news-services. If actual importance were 
the test—actual significance for the best reason and spirit 
of man—a new volume from the Budzeus Society or from 
this Catalonian library would be worth four columns on 
the front page; and M. Poincaré’s memorandum, or the 
Spanish operations in the Riff, would be worth four lines 
as filler. Some time, centuries hence, when our places 
have been taken by a truly civilized people, they will 
wonder in utter amazement how we could spend so much 
time in reading about the contemptible and idle antics of 


politicians, and so little in considering the events that, 


show which way the world is really going. 


NotwitHstanpinc the fact that the Constitution already 
looks like the gable-end of a rural school-boy’s trousers, 
the American Federation of Labour is out to still the bitter 
ery of the children by patching on another amendment. 
The Federation is convinced that “there is nothing to be 
looked for from the Supreme Court” in the work of abol- 
ishing child-labour, which is a good sound view, we think, 
considering the Court’s sudden and freakish display of 
sensitiveness to State rights whenever a Federal statute 
against child-labour is brought before it. Therefore, to 
quote Mr. Gompers, “we can and must secure a Constitu- 
tional amendment, so that the Supreme Court can not again 
refuse freedom to the children.”’ The enterprise would 
strike us as being a little more promising if there were a 


more brilliant record of effectiveness behind the nineteen 
amendments which already bring up the rear of the Con- 
stitution—or, for that matter, behind the hoary and time- 
honoured document itself. 


THERE is just one effect of such an amendment which we 
would prophesy with conviction; that is, it would spawn 
a whole new bureaucracy, to persecute private citizens at 
public expense. The question of child-labour it would 
leave, for all practical purposes, in statu quo, because that 
question is one of economics and not of politics. While 
for thousands of families the choice continues to lie be- 
tween letting their children starve and putting them to 
work, child-labour is likely to continue; and Constitutional 
amendments designed to prevent it will be about as effective 
as the eighteenth amendment is effective to prevent drunk- 
enness. We are all for freeing the children, and we think 
the best way to go about it would be to secure freedom for 
their parents by making it possible for them to get, keep 
and enjoy the undiminished fruits of their own labour. 
If, when this is accomplished, there still remain some 
greedy parents who desire to lay up treasure through the 
exploitation of their children’s labour, we shall be glad 
to contribute our best effort to any attempt which the Fed- 
eration of Labour may make to restrain them. 


WE have not yet set eye upon the first volume of Pro- 
fessor J. Arthur Thomson’s “Outline of Science,” just 
issued by the house of Putnam, but we are more than dis- 
posed to look with favour upon any such attempt as is here 
made. We have long been impressed with the notion 
that in our time, the scientists and technicians, who deal 
primarily with objective facts, and the artists and philoso- 
phers, who are concerned chiefly with subjective values, 
are drifting farther and farther apart. Laboratories mul- 
tiply, and research extends the boundaries of the known 
world of matter and energy, towards infinity. Factories 
are built, and the data of science are utilized in the fabri- 
cation of a multitude of things that affect every process 
of daily life; and yet somehow the intellectual revolution 
with its tremendous output of information, and the indus- 
trial revolution with its avalanche of goods, have not 
eventuated in spiritual wisdom on the one hand, or bodily 
welfare on the other. 


Tue centrifugal forces of increasing knowledge and in- 
creasing power have wrenched the universe apart, so that 
no one of us is now at home in his environment, as Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Erasmus were at home in their nar- 
rower worlds. Obscurantism will not set us right, for 
wisdom can not grow out of the denial or disregard of 
fact. Above all things, the time demands a new humanism 
which will take cognizance of the world as it is, in all 
its manifold complexities, and yet not be baffled by it. The 
great work of synthesis has never been so difficult as it 
is to-day, and never so necessary. The command of scien- 
tific fact can not be the end of wisdom, but it can and 
must have a part in its beginning. The atomistic tendency 
of the time must somehow be met, and even a moderately 
successful attempt to meet it in the field of science would 
certainly be an event of first-class importance in the history 
of thought. 


A HEADLINE in the New York Times of 29 May, says, 
“Harding Hails End of Unemployment.” Which end? 
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TOPICS OF THE TIME. 


A LESSON IN SABOTAGE. 


Wirt a clothespin on its nose, this paper returns once 
more to a controversy of which it has already had 
enough, and more than enough. The job of raking over 
the affairs of Mr. Hoover and his American Relief 
Administration is in the last degree distasteful to us; 
and yet when Mr. Walter Lippmann, with the New 
York World for his medium, exhibits Mr. Hoover as 
“the trustee of the conscience of the American people” 
in the matter of the Russian famine, we really can not 
pass the subject by. 

Somehow or other, the prosecution and the defence 
in this case have never exactly joined issue. In the 
present instance, Mr. Lippmann attempts to show that 
the American Relief Administration has wtilized all 
the facilities available, for purposes of famine-relief, 
whereas it has been our contention all along that, to 
the best of its ability, the A. R. A. has monopolized 
all relief-facilities, for political purposes. Obviously 
the first proposition is not an answer to the second, 
for if it could be shown conclusively that Mr. Hoover’s 
organization has itself delivered in Russia every pound 
of food that could possibly have been delivered there 
if voluntary relief-work had not been deliberately dis- 
couraged, the question would still remain why Mr. 
Hoover has preferred to have this work done semi- 
officially, and in part at the expense of reluctant tax- 
payers, rather than unofficially, and at the expense of 
willing donors. When a man gives alms, one does not 
necessarily suspect his good intentions, but when he 
attempts to set himself up as a monopolist of alms- 
giving, in the midst of a starving population, one can 
hardly believe that his actions arise entirely out of the 
goodness of his heart. 

If we first meet Mr. Hoover’s defenders on their 
own ground, and inquire what use the A. R. A. has 
made of the facilities available for relief, we find that 
there is perhaps room here for a difference of opinion. 
Mr. Lippmann says that “everything turns on the 
question of transportation.” He quotes figures sup- 
plied by the A. R. A. to show that on 26 March, more 
than two-fifths of the American supplies delivered at 
Russian ports prior to that time had not yet been 
moved inland; and he believes that this congestion is 
not to be attributed to the failure of the Relief Admin- 
istration to utilize additional ports which might have 
been used to advantage, but is due rather to the break- 
down of the Russian railway-system. In sum, he says, 
“The factor which is determining the number of Rus- 
sian lives that can be saved is not the money available. 
It is not shipping supplies to Russia. It is not the 
number of ports. It is the number of freight cars, the 
condition of the Russian railway-system, the condition 
of the engines, the supply of fuel, and the efficiency of 
the Russian Railway Administration in using its bat- 
tered equipment as economically as possible.” 

On the other hand, Captain Paxton Hibben, who in- 
vestigated famine-conditions in Russia as a represen- 
tative of the Near Eastern Relief, still maintains that 
the congestion which has caused a partial blockade of 
supplies is due largely if not entirely to the failure of 
the A. R. A. to make full use of the ports on the 
Black Sea. It is a matter of considerable interest that 
the contention so vigorously maintained by Captain 
Hibben should receive a certain amount of support 
from Mr. Wilbur K. Thomas, Executive Secretary of 
the American Friends Service Committee. In a letter 
addressed to this paper, in response to an inquiry ini- 


tiated by ourselves, Mr. Thomas expresses a strong 
distaste for any sort of controversy, and then goes on 
to say: 

I am firmly convinced that Mr. Hoover has rushed the food 
along as rapidly as he could; and his decision to use the 
northern ports instead of the southern, I believe to have been 
a matter of honest judgment on his part. I believe, myself, 
that much more food could have been gotten in, if the south- 
ern ports had been used first, but again I have no data and 
no experience in respect to this. 

Now we do not wish to make too much of the testi- 
mony of Captain Hibben and Mr. Thomas, and yet 
it seems to us that they have said enough to establish 
a reasonable doubt concerning the paramount impor- 
tance of railway-transportation, and the perfect wisdom 
of Mr. Hoover’s management of relief. We are cer- 
tainly not prepared to maintain that Mr. Hoover de- 
liberately hampered the work of his own organization 
by overloading certain ports, and neglecting others. If 
we knew positively that certain port-facilities had not 
been utilized to the full, and that by consequence, the 
maximum amount of food had not been delivered to 
the victims of the famine, we should still be slow to 
condemn a failure that might have resulted from an 
error in judgment. But in the present situation, there 
is one factor which converts any such error of judg- 
ment into an outright crime, and that factor is the de- 
liberate and premeditated discouragement, by Mr. 
Hoover and his fellows, of voluntary relief-activities 
which might otherwise have been much better able to 
supplement, correct and complete the work of the 
AREA: 

In December, the American Department of Com- 
merce estimated the number of the starving at twenty- 
five millions, while a later estimate published by the 
Friends reduced the total to twenty millions. Of these, 
the A. R. A. never professed to be able to feed more 
than nine millions. With eleven millions of people 
still dependent upon other sources of relief, why did 
Mr. Hoover not encourage voluntary workers to try 
every possible means of collecting supplies, and every 
possible avenue of access to Russia? At best, the most 
ill-considered effort might have resulted in the saving 
of lives; at worst, it could have resulted only in a loss 
of goods. Why, then, did Mr. Hoover not welcome 
every such attempt, however modest? Why, instead, 
did he strive to maintain a monopoly which would con- 
vert his own judgments into sentences of life and 
death? 

To answer these questions at this time is impossible, 
but to say that they have no meaning is sheer imbecility. 
The facts in the case are too obvious to be disregarded. 
Shortly after the Congressional appropriation was se- 
cured, Mr. Hoover launched the campaign against vol- 
untary relief by broadcasting the statement that the 
Russian railways could not possibly handle even such 
supplies as his own funds would purchase. Apparently 
it did not occur to Mr. Hoover as a reasonable proposi- 
tion that even if the railways were as badly off as he 
said, they might still transport other supplies tmstead 
of his own. It was his notion that they should carry 
his supplies, and his only; but somehow this idea did 
not meet with universal favour. As Captain Hibben 
says, the continuance of contributions to voluntary re- 
lief was proof enough that there were a few people in 
this country who did not take Mr. Hoover at his 
word. 

The next phase of the attack upon independent re- 
lief was the great anti-Bolshevik campaign of the New 
York Times and the Chicago Tribune. - In the course 
of this campaign, statements by Mr. Hoover were free- 
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ly used to discredit the Friends of Soviet Russia and 
the Russian Red Cross. In a recent letter to Captain 
Hibben, Mr. Hoover’s secretary repeats the assertion 
that the supplies and funds forwarded to Russia by the 
Russian Red Cross and associated societies in this 
country are regularly consigned to Soviet Officials in 
Russia. In reply to this assertion, Captain Hibben says 
that he has examined the bills of lading for these ship- 
ments, and that they are all made out to Zenobius Solo- 
viev, who “is president of the Russian Red Cross, was 
president of the Russian Red Cross under the Tsar 
and under Kerensky, and has no position whatever as 
a “Soviet official.’ ” 

Finally, with the volunteer organizations still labour- 
ing manfully to maintain their work in the face of 
official opposition, the A. R. A. made the discovery 
that the famine was over. In March, the publicity- 
bureau of the Relief Administration sent out a story 
headed “Starvation Is Ended.” On 6 April, Governor 
Goodrich said, “No Russian will die of hunger after 
20 April, if the railways are able to move food to the 
American Relief Administration’s distribution-centres.” 
On 15 April, Mr. Walter Lyman Brown announced 
that America had “broken the back of the biggest fam- 
ine in the world’s history,” and three days later Mr. 
Hoover reported to the President that the American 
Relief Administration had the famine in the Volga 
Valley under control. 

When the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times had said that “Secretary Hoover was 
understood to have advised President Harding and his 
Cabinet to-day [18 April] that not all of the $20,000,- 
000 appropriation provided by Congress for Russian 
relief would be needed,” how could the independent 
organizations continue to appeal for funds? Do our 
readers believe that the Friends Service Committee was 
attempting to obtain money under false pretences, when 
it informed the Milwaukee Leader, on 24 April (one 
month after the A. R. A. had begun to talk about the 
end of the famine, and one week after Mr. Hoover was 
reported to have said that he had more money than he 
knew what to do with) that “somewhere between eight 
and ten million people” were still uncared for, and that 
“it is true that the time will soon come when it will 
be impossible to get further supplies into the famine- 
area before the harvest, but that period will not be 
reached until some time in June”? The Friends had 
been longer in the field than Mr. Hoover, and at the 
end of April, they believed that there was still a great 
need for relief, and a limited possibility of meeting 
this need. Why, then, did the Relief Administration 
throw a new and almost insurmountable obstacle in 
the way of the further collection of funds by any vol- 
untary organization whatever ? 

In a letter to this paper, dated 24 May, Mr. Thomas 
of the Friends Committee urges the great and immedi- 
ate need of contributions for clothing and medical sup- 
plies, and says that “the time is here when it is impos- 
sible to get any more food purchased, shipped and de- 
livered before the next harvest.” “That,” says Mr. 
Thomas, “is what is back of the statement that all is 
being done that can be done.” But this is not what 
was back of this statement when it was first made, nor 
can it be intended to explain or excuse in any way the 
earlier attempts of the A. R. A. to plug up the channels 
of voluntary relief. When the motive for these at- 
tempts is discovered and made known to us, we shall 
understand the real history of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, but until that time we must be content 
with the knowledge that there is much that we do 
not know. 


A SHREWD coal-jobber in this neighbourhood has 
prophesied to us that the domestic consumer will pay 
$25 a ton for anthracite in the fall. He sees little pros- 
pect of lower prices, even if the strike were ended forth- 
with. If the strike continues, he thinks that the aver- 
age householder need not greatly concern himself about 
prices. “Even a coal-dealer can’t make any business 
out of an empty yard,” he remarks resignedly. 

The present break-down is not sporadic. It is rooted 
in the general demoralization of the industry, which 
has been cumulative over a long period of years, and 
was completed in the days of war-prosperity. The 
matters in dispute include nothing of actual public con- 
cern. The operators wish a lower wage-scale; the 
workers demand a higher scale. The operators want 
a system of contractual relationship with the workers 
that will give them a free hand to pare down wages as 
they please; the workers wish a system that will assure 
them some strategic advantage in bargaining. There 
appears no reason why an impartial board of arbitra- 
tors could not arrange an immediate truce, with a re- 
sumption of operation pending a permanent finding. 
Indeed, we see nothing in the dispute that, in any well- 
conducted industry, would not be adjusted as a matter 
of routine. There is no reason to doubt that any soci- 
ety pretending to a moderate degree of civilized effi- 
ciency would not tolerate the present chaos in an in- 
dustry holding the key to its economic well-being. 

However, a settlement of the strike, either by a com- 
promise or by breaking the labour-organizations, and 
driving the sullen workers back to the mines at the 
point of an injunction, will not contribute one iota 
towards the restoration of the industry. Perhaps the 
only way of arousing public attention to this futility is 
a period of famine-prices, fuelless factories, crippled 
transportation and unheated homes. In an orderly so- 
ciety a coal-field would provide fuel as economically as 
possible for the purposes of production and transpor- 
tation and for domestic use. In this country, a coal- 
field serves monopoly-ownership. Under this system, 
it has followed as a natural consequence that prices 
have soared beyond all reason. Waste, extravagance 
and unexampled overhead-charges, following inexor- 
ably upon the appropriation of public reseurces to the 
purposes of monopoly-ownership, have added their 
quota to normal costs. The high capitalization of land 
held out of use is a great factor in the maintenance of 
prices. Any engineer can tell of tracts purchased, say, 
for five dollars an acre, held out of use for years, and 
carried on the books of the company for a hundred 
times that amount. 

In order to crowd the bulk of coal-production into 
the fall and winter months, the period of greatest de- 
mand, the operators have developed a large labour- 
surplus, amounting, the reports say, to 150,000 men. 
If the mining were carried on uniformly through 
twelve months of the year, this surplus labour could 
be released to other activities. But the intelligence 
which governs the coal-industry does not work that 
way. The surplus remains; there is chronic under- 
employment; the labour-surplus is the sure, never-fail- 
ing safeguard for the absolutism of the owners; but 
naturally the morale of the workers, as workers, is 
ruined, and the general industry is reduced to the status 
of a class-war. 

Hence the relationship between employer and em- 
ployed no longer subsists by contract; it subsists 
through the ministrations of the Black and Tan. The 
coal-operators now, in order to carry out their will, 
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maintain an army subsidized through the industry. 
They debauch to their service the civil administration 
of the districts in which they operate, and this expen- 
sive process is part of the overhead reflected in the 
price of coal. Coal-companies in certain districts of 
West Virginia are reported recently to have spent a 
small fortune in the vain effort to have a labour-union 
official convicted of treason. The man had committed 
no overt act; in fact his activities were distinctly of 
a pacificatory nature; but merely because he was a 
union official, he was rounded up with hundreds of his 
fellows, by the Black and Tans, and held on the extra- 
ordinary charge of treason. Again, a few days ago, 
the representative of a civic organization went to Vin- 
tondale, Pennsylvania, to investigate a reported sup- 
pression of civil rights by Black and Tan rule. As 
soon as he stepped from the train he was violently as- 
saulted by a mob of mounted gunmen employed by 
the local coal-company. Inquiring for the justice of 
the peace, in order to make a formal complaint against 
his assailants, he was informed that that functionary 
was housed in the office of the coal-company. As he 
approached this sanctuary of the law, he was arrested 
by armed guards on a charge of trespassing on com- 
pany-property, and hailed before the justice, who, 
without the formality of a hearing, fined him five dol- 
lars and told him to clear out. Maintenance of a mili- 
tary autocracy of the character indicated by this inci- 
dent, superimposed upon the normal governmental 
structure, costs money, and is paid for by the consumer. 
By its unnatural and artificial character it breeds waste, 
blackmail and graft. Its human agencies are the thug 
and the crook. Its cost is a burden on the consumer, 
the worker and the honest investor alike. It is as 
inexcusable from the point of view of business as from 
that of justice. 

The prospect is not bright for the rehabilitation of 
the coal-producing industry. Nothing, obviously, can 
be expected from those who are permitted to exercise 
a monopoly-control upon the coal-industry. The vision 
of organized labour is essentially as astigmatic as that 
of the operators, and will so continue as long as men 
like Mr. Gompers continue in leadership. Mr. Gom- 
pers’s persistent zeal in stamping out every trace of 
economic intelligence that appears in the labour-move- 
ment has been of invaluable assistance to feudal privi- 
lege everywhere. As for the Administration, our poli- 
ticians uniformly shun economics as their archetype is 
said to shun holy water. Coal-production is essen- 
tially a problem, first for the economist and then for 
the engineer; at present, it is conducted by irrespon- 
sible militarists who ignore the economist and reduce 
the engineer to the status of a clerk. 


WHO BEARS THE BURDEN? 
Tue deductions of Mr. Alfred Baker Lewis regard- 
ing the burden of hard times, printed elsewhere in 
this issue of the Freeman, call for a word or two of 
comment. Whatever be the risks of modern busi- 
ness—and we should be the last to belittle them—it 
may be freely admitted that employers in general 
have the advantage of their employees in bad times, 
as indeed at all times. It is a more serious hardship 
for the workers to be turned adrift than for the own- 
ers of a plant to cease operation, discharge their em- 
ployees and draw upon their surplus until times 
improve. QOne’s sympathies are naturally more deeply 
touched by the vision of men tramping the streets, 
while their families undergo the direst privations, than 


by the spectacle of the directors of a corporation 
facing a drop in prices. 

In order to grasp the whole problem one must go 
beyond the embattled forces of capital and labour, 
and consider the burdens of the general public, the 
consumers for the supplying of whose wants all 
business-enterprise is carried on. Since they include 
every one the consumers form an important class. If 
employers face a shrinkage of profits and workers a 
cessation of wages, the whole population suffers from 
scarcity of commodities and from high prices. Indus- 
trial enterprises must, in the last analysis, be judged 
by their ability to make the good things in life easily 
attainable, and it is a sufficient commentary on our 
perverted industrialism that poverty renders them 
practically unattainable to the workers, who form the 
great mass of consumers. 

What is the remedy? It is evident that the power 
to consume depends upon purchasing-power, and 
Mr. Lewis suggests that since labour bears the 
heaviest burden of hard times, wages should be so 
calculated as to provide insurance for these occasions. 
He looks to governmental wisdom for a new set of 
regulations and for the manipulation of the taxing- 
power, so as to divert some of the redundant profits 
of investors into the too slender pay-envelopes of the 
workers. 

Unfortunately this plan presupposes a superhuman 
insight and discrimination which have often been attri- 
buted to rulers, but have never yet been their possession. 
Governments never tire of attempting to set aside the 
natural laws that affect man’s economic environment, 
but, as far as we know, governmental interference 
has never yet resulted in any striking improvement 
upon the natural order. We are now in the full tide 
of government by boards and commissions, and no 
one is pleased save the gentlemen who fill the positions 
and draw the salaries. They vex both capitalists and 
labour-organizations with ill-considered rules and 
regulations, and yet they are powerless to guarantee a 
living wage or improve the relation between capital 
and labour. The reason is plain. The interests of 
the innumerable individuals whose lives and happi- 
ness are at stake are too complex and obscure to be 
weighed correctly by any human being. Until our 
rulers shall really possess omniscience, they would do 
well to assume that every one best knows his own 
business. 

We would not be understood to blame the employers 
alone for the gluts and famines, the business- 
depression and unemployment characteristic of our 
industrial life. The workers must share with them 
the responsibility for the aggravation of class-legisla- 
tion. Subsidies and monopolies engineered by captains 
of industry are matched or offset by exclusion-acts 
and immigration-laws. If the capitalists were ready 
to take advantage of the war to line their pockets, the 
workers showed an equally mercenary spirit. © 

It is precisely the appeal to ideal justice that one 
awaits in vain from the champions of labour. To take 
from the rich for the benefit of the poor may seem a 
simple expedient ; it has had a romantic attraction ever 
since the days of Robin Hood; but it will not con- 
tribute to a sound social order. If the present one- 
sided distribution of wealth is natural and inevitable, 
the destitute must of course contemplate either sub- 
sisting on charity or forcing the well-to-do to disgorge. 
But if the trump cards have been dealt in a spirit of 
favouritism under cover of law, it may be possible to 
improve the game by a new ideal. 

To our mind, the workers would be much better 
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employed in investigating the titles of their masters 
to the stakes they claim than in trying to compete 
with them in the game of grab. If they will begin 
with first principles, the problem may prove easier 
than it appears. What is it that keeps the unemployed 
idly pacing the streets until some one is able and will- 
ing to offer them work? Is it the exhaustion of the 
natural elements from which wealth is produced, or 
are the opportunities that abound pre-empted and held 
in suspense by titles of questionable validity? How 
is it that the railway-operators and the owners of 
textile plants can enforce a reduction of wages? They 
found it impossible while the war stimulated the de- 
mand for labour, and they might be equally at a loss 
if opportunities for self-employment were not so 
effectively blocked. The division of labour under our 
present economic system is calculated to increase pro- 
duction and banish want, but by the simple process 
of putting up No Trespass signs over all the sources 
of potential wealth the title-holders ensure themselves 
a perpetual surplus of labour and the lion’s share of 
the wealth produced. 

It must be admitted that the appeal to baser motives 
in the workers has not been unsuccessful. The pro- 
tectionist scheme of monopoly has had their constant 
support. If they are enslaved it is not because of sim- 
plicity or good faith, but because they are caught up 
in the net of their own blind selfishness. When they 
raise their voice against tariff-taxes and barbarous 
immigration-laws, they will deserve a distinction and 
a sympathy which are not theirs at present. The 
emphasis will then be upon rights rather than govern- 
mental favours. With the blighting hand of govern- 
ment removed from productive enterprise, hard times 
would scarcely be possible, save in the event of drought 
or similar visitations of nature; and freed from 
arbitrary restraint, productive efforts stopped at one 
point would quickly be resumed elsewhere. Our 
present industrial order is like a road blocked by an 
endless succession of toll-gates. The wisdom of the 
injunction, laissez-faire, laissez-passer, is apparent as 
never before. What the workers should have is not 
merely a living wage, but the total product of their 
efforts in a world free from monopoly. 


A NEEDLESS DISAGREEMENT. 


THE discussion between MM. Rolland and Henri 
Barbusse, begun some weeks ago, has been continued 
in a further exchange of letters which leaves the dis- 
putants as far apart as ever, and merely emphasizes 
the difficulty of united action by spirits equally ardent 
and equally in revolt against the old order. If earnest- 
ness and sincerity were enough, their differences 
would soon, be composed, but respectable as these 
qualities are, they do not take the place of the knowl- 
edge that one hopes may finally accrue from the end- 
less discussion of conflicting theories. 

M. Rolland, like Emerson, believes that the revolu- 
tionary ideal of brotherhood can not survive its denial 
in warfare, and he therefore withholds his approval 
of the civil conflict which the Socialists accept as the 
prelude to the new regime. To take arms against the 
violence from which we suffer, appears to him but a 
preparation for mutual destruction, a repetition of the 
historic error of Frenchmen and Germans, and he can 
not see any other end to it than another treaty of Ver- 
sailles. Success would mean only a victory on paper ; 
in fact, complete ruin. Can it be the duty of the artist 
and the thinker, he asks, to join the army of the Revo- 
lution, as, in 1914, they believed it to be their duty to 
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join the army of Right? May not the preservation of 
the free mind best serve the cause of humanity and 
even of revolutionary ideals? Does not a revolution 
which turns jits back on liberty cease to be a source of 
new life and become simply a new form of the hated 
reaction? 

Instead of relying upon the discredited weapon of 
violence, M. Rolland would use the spiritual arm of 
truth, as the Union of Democratic Control is attempt- 
ing to do, and he would resort to civil disobedience 
after the manner of Gandhi in India. He prefers not 
to call it non-resistance, for to him it represents the 
supreme resistance. “To refuse consent and decline 
to co-operate with the criminal State is the most heroic 
act that can be performed at this time,’ he declares; 
for it means that the individual must confront alone 
a relentless and colossal power, an act demanding a 
spirit and energy incomparably greater than is needed 
to face death in the companionship of arms. The 
courage to refuse, latent in every soul, strengthens the 
hope of an upward movement for the race. 

This faith, this passion for truth and justice, 
M. Barbusse admits to be full of generous hopes and 
rich in good will; but the imperative need is a change 
in the laws, a complete remodelling of the social struc- 
ture. For that purpose one must follow a precise and 
explicit plan, something more tangible and more far- 
reaching than the ideal of personal responsibility, or 
of popular control of foreign policy. Under the 
present system the people are enslaved in a thousand 
ways, and can not hope to control their own destiny 
unless they gain possession of the whole political 
machine. Since this proposal calls for the use of 
force, it is necessary to fall back on the traditional 
weapon of oppression in the hope that the end will 
justify the means. To M. Barbusse the debate over 
the word “violence” seems scholastic. He calls atten- 
tion to the violence incidental to passive resistance, 
and discovers in what he prefers to term the constraint 
demanded by the Socialistic programme a unifying 
principle corrective of selfish individualism. 

In the contrast between liberty and equality M. Bar- 
busse finds the essence of his controversy with M. Rol- 
land. Their difference of emphasis seems to him to 
mark two fundamental tendencies. Liberty, he thinks, 
is too indefinite a guide: it is capable of so many inter- 
pretations; it is so clearly unattainable in its complete- 
ness, so evil in the sense in which it is applied to 
exploitation of the workers by unrestrained greed. He 
contrasts with the vagueness which attaches to the con- 
ception of liberty, the precise and scientific notion of 
an equality of rights. 

It seems to us that in order to reconcile these 
apparently divergent views one has only to carry the 
discussion a step further and ask if there is in fact a 
contradiction between the ideas of liberty and equality. 
It is clear that the original revolutionists were unaware 
of any such conflict, or they would not have coupled 
liberty and equality together in undying association. 
The liberty that is capable of being shared in society 
must necessarily be limited by the equal rights of all; 
and an equality which failed to allow for this measure 
of freedom must be suspect, since to claim rights which 
are not enjoyable by all would be to destroy the balance 
of equality. It must bea realization of this fact which 
makes M. Rolland critical of the new laws which the 
Socialists would substitute for those they are anxious 
to discard. But he offers no practical alternative, 
although as a disciple of Tolstoy his attention must 
have been called to the fundamental importance of 
economic reform. Neither of the disputants seems to 
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perceive that no political expedient can bring content- 
ment to men and women whose primary right of equal 
freedom in the enjoyment of natural opportunity is 
denied. 

Political power is exerted for the purpose of con- 
trolling economic resources, and its disruptive influence 
can not well be checked until this control is made 
impossible through the submission of economic proc- 
esses to the free play of open competition. The futility 
of political revolution is a matter of record. The 
economic revolution presents a greater hope, and hap- 
pily it does not need the aid of violence. A simple 
conviction on the part of the victims that their emanci- 
pation depends upon their willingness to share with all 
others the available opportunities for employment, fol- 
lowed by the logical demand for the repeal of legal 
privileges, would speedily bring about the desired 
action. The usurpation of economic control is pos- 
sible because the exploited masses regard that usurpa- 
tion as part of the natural order. No doubt the bene- 
ficiaries will cling to their privileges, and will attempt 
to introduce violence with the hope of confusing the 
issue, but in the presence of a fair amount of enlighten- 
ment, their success would be doubtful. 

We are not over sanguine regarding the present state 
of the public mind, either here or abroad. Special 
privilege is still the ruling passion with all classes 
engaged in the economic struggle; and most revolu- 
tionary movements contemplate simply a redistribution 
of privilege. We see little evidence of agreement 
among the forces in revolt, but it is possible that the 
logic of events eventually will bring about a united 
effort for the removal of all barriers to freedom of 
production and exchange. With this point gained, the 
name and the nature of government will become mat- 
ters of minor importance, for the power of oppression 
through politics will have been greatly reduced. In 
this direction, we should say, adherents of liberty 
and equality may travel arm in arm. 


THE AMERICAN SKYSCRAPER. 


UNQUESTIONABLY part of London’s charm lies in the fact 
that she has no boulevards and no skyscrapers. Wide streets 
she has in plenty, and dull streets, too; but they all contrive 
to do something irregular; they lack that formal air of the 
boulevard, that self-conscious, zsthetic aspect. As for sky- 
scrapers, she has some very distinguished looking office- 
buildings, but they are broadly based, and British looking 
and solid, and only roo feet high. 

Nevertheless, the skyscraper has become an issue in 
London. Certain thrifty shops want the building-limit 
shoved up “just a little,’ and some of the great newspapers 
seem to endorse their plea; and although all unite in pro- 
testing that nobody wants to see a real American skyscraper 
in London, still, somehow or other, the skyscraper has be- 
come an issue. It has become so much of an issue, indeed, 
that the gay and distinguished artists who got up the Chelsea 
Arts ball this year, seized it as their motif and painted on 
a huge backdrop a gloomy picture of London in 2022, with 
a skyline as ragged as New York’s, and its streets a tangle 
of sunless canyons. 

But to the neurasthenic American the discussion in London 
curiously misses the point. One would think, from the 
letters written to the Times and the resolutions passed, that 
the main argument against the skyscraper was esthetic. 
Perhaps in this I but betray my national bias, but the 
zsthetic argument seems to me weak. Certainly those who 
pretend that the skyscraper can be dismissed by calling it 
a “packing-box” are patently giving their argument away; 
for a building can be a “packing-box” and yet be only three 
or four stories high. London has innumerable edifices of 
exactly that type, crowded and stuffy and dark, and all so 
close to the street that the noise and dirt still further reduce 
their fitness for human use. When the English business 
man, cooped up, as I have seen him, in antiquated office- 
buildings, raises his hands in horror at the American sky- 
scraper with its broad, dignified entrance, its swift, silent 


elevators, its central heating, its physical conveniences, its 
abundance of light and air and aloofness from noise and 
dirt, I have to smile; for experience tells me that he will 
be the first to surrender when the invasion comes. Right 
behind him will be his stenographer. Who does not know 
American cities in which it is almost impossible to keep 
the best stenographers if one is in an old-fashioned office- 
building? Babylonians from their coiffeured heads to their 
shoe-tips, they will not consent to work for us unless we 
house them in the despised skyscraper. 

Nor does the English emphasis on the skyline impress 
me. It is weak strategy for one thing. No community is 
going to fight indefinitely to preserve its skyline from “in- 
vasion.” Furthermore, there is too much testimony from 
architects and artists on the side of the skyscraper—its 
appropriate modernity, its simplicity and dignity, and so on. 
In short, to base the case against the twenty-story office- 
building, or the ten-story department store, on the allega- 
tion that it destroys the beauty of the skyline is foolishly to 
invite a strong counter attack. 

No, the real argument against the skyscraper is social 
and not esthetic. It affects civilization—adversely, in my 
judgment—not by what it does to the urban skyline, but 
by what it does to city streets, city transportation, and city 
workers. I have spent some of the best years of my work- 
ing life above the fifteenth floor—rather pleasant days in 
some respects, but bad in the morning, very bad at noon 
and very, very bad at night. When the skyscraper has a 
genuine excuse for existence, when it represents, as it does 
on narrow Manhattan Island, a valiant attack upon great 
natural—and apparently inevitable—obstacles, it assumes a 
certain meaning and dignity and one can forgive it much. 
But when, as in Chicago and many other American cities 
(with infinite room in which to expand), the skyscraper is 
obviously a commercial, rather than a social, phenomenon; 
when it represents somebody's attempt to exploit a local 
congestion, a snarl in local transportation which dumps 
thousands of weary and buffeted people at that particular 
spot every day; then it becomes something one learns to 
resent. It becomes ridiculous. 

In short, the gist of the case is in the streets. But to 
hear some English authorities talk, one would think that the 
mere attempt to erect a building several times higher than 
its breadth was the real offence, which is nonsense. Take 
the simplest case, the miniature skyscraper which we find 
in the South Algerian desert. Human life in the desert, as 
we know, has to crowd around the oasis. Around the pool 
one finds a very limited number of date palms—perhaps five 
or six—whose shade in that hot sun is intensely coveted. 
So poverty-stricken is nature that the houses have to be 
built of mud, dried in the sun. Now what, as the lecturer 
with the stereopticon would say, now what do we find? We 
find that although mud is a very risky and unreliable sort 
of building-material, nevertheless people are so anxious to 
crowd under the limited shade of palm-crowns that as the 
trees grow higher and higher, the daring fellaheen push their 
mud hovels higher and higher, adding a second story and 
a third and even—like very Manhattanites—a fourth. He 
would be a captious soul indeed who cavilled at the result! 

There are other instances. The Spanish city of Cadiz is 
built upon a narrow strip of ground shut in between the 
mountains and the sea. What more natural than that the 
houses, though innocent of structural steel, should go sway- 
ing up, so to speak, on their narrow bases to six or seven 
or more stories? Genoa is another familiar example, and 
Lyons. 

But when my fellow-countrymen assume, as they do, that 
the American skyscraper was the inevitable next step in 
urban development, a very proof of evolution, of a highly 
progressive and up-to-date deity personally directing affairs 
in God’s own country, I beg leave to dissent. Our sky- 
scraper—let us admit it frankly—was a historical accident. 
It grew mainly out of the fact that in the breathless race 
between the practical arts in America the art of urban trans- 
portation lagged behind the art of building with structural 
steel! That is all there was to it. (I am not now speak- 
ing of New York which had some honourable difficulties of 
her own.) The fact is that transportation in America—the 
art of moving vast numbers of people speedily and comfortably 
—ran into a cul-de-sac in the ’80’s and ’go’s, and the sky- 
scraper was the result. 

For one thing, we became infatuated with the idea of 
huge, handsome  railway-terminals, and the railway- 
companies, out of an unregulated rivalry, pushed their ter- 
minals as deeply into the city as they could get. The 
district bounded roughly by the railway-stations became 
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the city per se. All the professional men, and all the retail 
stores catering to the suburban housewives, and many indus- 
tries, felt compelled to be within that restricted area. This 
obviously checked the natural growth of the city, that 
organic sprawl that means life and growth; and in place 
of it we had, in one central spot, sidewalks that were a 
torment with their crowds, and tall buildings shooting up 
to meet the demand for room, and incidentally adding to 
the congestion on the sidewalks. That is what we had, and 
we were so innocent as to call it progress! We even did 
all we could to make it worse, as in Chicago, where we per- 
mitted the elevated railways and most of the street-car lines 
to make a sort of hangman’s “loop” about the centre of 
the city. That “loop” was the costliest blunder Chicago 
ever made. Site-values shot so high that the skyscraper 
was apparently the only answer. Other cities—Chicago was 
the first, it will be remembered—made haste to follow this 
example, with results more or less depressing in every case. 

In Germany they had no such sense of the divine inevit- 
ability of the skyscraper. To begin with, they looked be- 
fore they leaped, and, in the main, they dodged the giant 
railway-terminal. As everybody knows, the German idea 
is to run all trains straight through the city, dropping 
passengers at convenient points. This factor alone, without 
any zoning system, has sufficed to keep the average Ger- 
man city growing naturally, developing certain functions 
in certain districts and other functions in other districts— 
all because, roughly speaking, it was equally easy to get 
from any place to any number of other places; there was 
no artificial congestion. 

It is true that the Germans have developed a theory 
about tall buildings, that the heights should bear a definite 
relationship to the width of the street. This did well enough 
at one time, but the main thing, it seems to me, is not so 
much the width of the street as it is the width of the side- 
walk and the swiftness and ease of available transportation. 
Before London decides to let Selfridge and others add sev- 
eral stories to their buildings, it would do well to make a 
careful survey of the transportation-problem. Armies may 
travel on their bellies; but cities travel on their tired and 
aching feet. CuHarLtes THOMAS HALLINAN. 


AGAINST PROFUNDITY. 
THE intellectual and artistic character of the present 
age, in so far as we who are part of it can consciously 
pose it, and granting the assumption that we can know 
it at all, is a tremendous and tortured desire, among all 
writers—I do not include under the term Mr. W. L. 
George or any of the other hard-working novelists— 
to descend into their own depths, to explore what has 
hitherto been “beneath the threshold” of artistic ex- 
pression, and to remain there, to establish there a 
kingdom of art, an interesting, sad and intense kingdom 
of the blind. What is new about these writers is not that 
they explore the unconscious and bring it to the light: 
Dostoievsky long ago did more wonderful things 
in that way than will probably ever be done again. 
What is new is that they descend into the unconscious ; 
search, sense, feel with all the subtle, subterranean 
faculties which awaken in the darkness; but they do 
not use their eyes (for in the gloom their eyes are of 
no use), neither do they take a lantern with them, 
because darkness seems more interesting to them than 
light, and because—but to go on would be to take a 
psychological header into chaos still deeper than their 
own. The most interesting of these writers are, in 
America, Mr. Sherwood Anderson; in England, Mr. 
D. H. Lawrence; and in Dublin, New York, Fiume 
and Paris, Mr. James Joyce. Mr. Anderson is the most 
conscious and most human of the three; Mr. Joyce the 
most an artist, and Mr. Lawrence the most ecstatic, 
violent, amazing and Promethean— without the 
light in the fire. These writers, and Mr. Lawrence 
especially, have had an influence on their contempo- 
raries; they have evoked a new artistic possibility, and 
one which is evidently attractive to their generation, 
and the novelists of the time are not so much imitating 
them as working with the same tools in the same field. 


Almost side by side with this movement in art, if one 
can call that a movement which goes vertically down, 
there has developed the new method in the science of 
psychology which is called psycho-analysis. This 
method has been salutary in many cases; in other cases, 
perhaps, anything but salutary: there is not yet suffi- 
cient impartiality among the “analysed” for us to be 
sure about the latter. The significant thing is that as a 
method it is popular. Now to any normal and ex- 
quisitely sane person it must have appeared—one is 
compelled to use the past tense—as the most paradoxi- 
cal, the most desperate means which could be used for 
healing deranged psyches ; indeed the very last means, 
to be embraced only when every other had failed. All 
healthy things, all things which, however sick they 
may be, have the instinct of health, seek the light, and 
feel that in the light there is healing. The popularity 
of psycho-analysis shows—well, what does it show 
except that, among the intelligent and refined, the 
instinct of men has set in the other direction, that in 
order to gain health they now burrow into the dark- 
ness, into their own black lonely chaos, to chart and 
exhaust it finally, so that it shall no longer attract, 
torture and flout them? They unconsciously desire to 
sterilize their unconscious and not to bring it to fruition 
in the light. They strive to attain health by becoming 
more sick, by exhausting all the possibilities of sick- 
ness, until there is nothing but health left. This is a 
most unnatural way of getting well; but it is the 
orthodox method of psycho-analysis, and what the 
effect of this method is on the unconscious is a ques- 
tion which opens that abyss beneath every other abyss, 
which one must be prepared for and avoid when one 
sets out at all in this direction. To analyse psycho- 
analysis itself, to show what it unconsciously desires 
and wills, is the necessary next step for any psy- 
chologist who accepts the validity of psycho-analysis. 

These two intellectual or rather, psychological, or 
rather, physiological movements—we are getting nearer 
the truth and the flesh—arose, then, at the same time, 
and they arose out of a common source. The attitude 
which enables Mr. D. H. Lawrence to write as he does 
is the only attitude which could have made the dis- 
covery of the psycho-analytic method possible. With- 
out this deliberately unintellectual, semi-conscious, 
semi-grammatical attitude towards the unconscious, 
dreams could not have been interpreted as Dr. Freud 
has interpreted them. To understand dreams one 
must be half asleep: Mr. Lawrence, too, is half 
grammatical, half asleep, when he is most eloquent. 
The effect of “Sons and Lovers” is different, it is 
true, from a week’s analysis; but the method is the 
same, and in psycho-analysis the method is the chief 
thing. The immense popularity of psycho-analysis has 
not been on account of the cures it has found for 
neuroses, but on account of its method; and the study 
of psycho-analysis has in our time become perhaps 
only another way of becoming neurotic, of going down 
into one’s unconscious, and finally of “going down.” 

These, then, are the two chief intellectual expressions 
of this new movement of the modern soul. They have 
several common attributes, of which the most obvious 
is an obsession with sex, and a statement of it in terms 
which are unpleasant. In Dr. Freud’s analyses of 
dreams and in Mr. Lawrence’s numerous descriptions 
of orgasms there is always something which, in the 
accepted sense of the word—and here the accepted 
thing is actually the thing—is filthy. With Dr. Freud 
as well as with Mr. Lawrence’s heroes, physical love is 
without a good conscience, however zealous both 
writers are to write about it with rigid frankness. 
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Freud certainly writes about it with calm and slickness, 
but it is the calm, not of a man with a good conscience, 
but of one who has encountered nastiness so continually 
that he has become habituated to it. His attitude 
towards it is that of an undertaker towards death, or 
a parson towards marriage: one can not ‘here talk of 
cleanliness, one is simply on professional grounds. 
Mr. Lawrence, with his ungoverned emotionality, has 
not yet been able to write calmly of sex, though he has 
written of very little else: he is troubled by it, and his 
poetry and his novels are the expression of a con- 
tinual and disguised, but violent, state of nerves. 

Now the perversity, strained curiosity, and bad 
conscience in this attitude towards sex is generally 
resumed under the summary term “neurotic’”—a word 
which we need nowadays, but which we love more 
than we need. What does one mean by neurotic? It 
is precisely the descent into oneself instead of develop- 
ment outwards: it is, first, desire for darkness and 
concealment; then fear of them; and finally the in- 
tense, silent struggle in the deepening toils. The 
problem is whether man attains his fulfilment by throw- 
ing himself out into existence, and there achieving 
his real form, or by knowing himself, by exploring his 
own chaos; and it is the great modern problem, the 
extreme results of which we are working out in our 
own time and in ourselves. By modern I mean modern 
on a grand scale. For the Greeks the problem did not 
exist, except in one or two philosophers’ heads. It was 
created in Europe by ascetic Christian priests, that is 
to say, by men who already by their vow of celibacy, by 
one step away from life, were interdicted the full ex- 
pression of themselves outwards, and who had to 
create this new but gloomy infinite into which to cast 
themselves. These madmen of the Absolute came in 
some cases to acknowledge only two persons in the 
universe, God and themselves; and their retreat into 
deserts and waste places was in reality an attempt to 
live in a vacuum, in a closed and sealed invisible 
chamber, in which there were only themselves and God. 
This notion that one attains happiness, or salvation, 
within oneself, was strong in the Middle Ages, and 
it needed that tremendous carnival of the eye (and 
of the other senses) which we call the Renaissance, to 
overcome it for three centuries. For the last hundred 
years or so this impulse has been weakening ; there has 
been more and more a tendency among writers and 
other men to descend into themselves ; to be subjective 
in a new, and in a very old, sense. The conflict between 
the ideal of the Renaissance and that of ascetic religion 
—we call it by other names but it is this—is still un- 
solved in our time. The intellectuals of our time are, 
most of them, belated and somewhat depraved monks, 
unsure whether they are not, after all, sensualists. 
Ascetic religion and the Renaissance, but in a state of 
uncertainty, unsynthesized, perhaps merely confused, 
both exist in them together. Yet the issue between 
these two attitudes is quite clear. The one is a matter 
of attaining form: the other of discovering content. 
Now form can be attained, but content can not be 
discovered. 

Modern psychology enables us to understand in a 
new sense the anchorite of past times and our own 
intellectuals. The reason why St. Anthony had night- 
mare-visions and Mr. D. H. Lawrence writes out of 
a constant nightmare of sex is that they both go down 
deliberately into their unconscious, and to go down 
there deliberately is to make it unclean. Man is a sea 
in which all riches are hidden; but if he pries into it 
the most beautiful things turn into slime, and the 
freest, happiest creatures into frightened monsters who, 


with the furtive courage oi things which are watched, 
turn at last and attack him. One can not discover 
what one is, because one’s very self makes distorting 
grimaces, out of some mysterious instinct. Perhaps 
it would be a violation of ourselves if we could know 
ourselves. 

Purity is a matter of tempo; it is impossible for 
those who can not run fast and far. “Expect poison 
from standing water.” To throw oneself out, tor ever 
and always; to strive upwards into sharper light and 
air; to become always more distinct and yet more in- 
tense; to make, by action, every potentiality actual; to 
turn all one’s senses, thoughts and imaginings outward 
to the sun, knowing that the inward spring is inexhaust- 
ible; to attain absolute, definite clearness, with not 
one veil of “profundity,” of imprisoning, beclouding 
self-examination and introspection—but I am describ- 
ing a demigod. It is only men who approximate to this 
adumbration, 1 mean, who have the power of refresh- 
ing us. Whether they are mighty, flashing beings like 
Homer, Shakespeare, Mozart, Goethe, worlds and suns 
in themselves, or mere radiant humanity like Cellini 
and Casanova, these alone bring entire satisfaction to 
us, and refresh us without that residue of sadness and 
ill-health which there is in all saviours. In Cellini we 
see what human nature is; in Marcus Aurelius we do 
not see even that, but a pedant of morality, laboriously 
misunderstanding everything, so that at last his very 
instincts speak in a disguised voice, out of pure fright 
at that terrifying observer. But in Mozart and espe- 
cially in “Die Zauberflote,” we are told, infallibly, with 
the certainty of normal humanity, and in the most 
delightful of all forms of utterance, in music, what 
man, aristocracy, marriage, purity, religion, art, work, 
play, wisdom, folly—what the highest and the com- 
monest things are. In Shakespeare, not with the same 
serenity and health, but still divinely, we have defined 
for ever these things; in Shakespeare, of whom John 
Eglinton has said that he is entirely without “the re- 
ligious sense.” Had he been “religious” indeed all 
that is natural could not have come like birds to his 
call, and displayed itself so securely and naturally in 
his works. Life would be impossible for us without 
Shakespeare, Mozart, Homer, Goethe, who have opened 
the second book of revelation to us, who have revealed 
human nature, the passions, the intellect, the soul, in 
their spontaneous flowering ; and in so doing have shown 
us the things which to the struggling, paradoxical 
creature, man, remain the most securely locked mys- 
teries, the things most difficult to see in their simplicity 
and ingenuousness. Life is comprehended only in the 
throwing of it outwards, cleanly and completely ; what 
introspection shows us is only what introspection itself 
has tortured and thwarted, the suffering, passive body 
of our vivisected selves. 

Yet what portentous, sublime things have been 
accomplished by introspection! How marvellously 
asceticism and self-examination have “deepened” the 
soul! How much more rich and paradoxical, and 
therefore fascinating, the modern soul is than that of 
the whole antique world! Even Nietzsche, who fought 
always on the other side, acknowledged this. It is pos- 
sible, however, that he surrendered this point a little 
cheaply. How, after all, can the soul be “deepened” ? 
The soul is unfathomable, beyond all computation, be- 
yond all conception, of depth and height; and the 
chasms which St. Augustine and Pascal found in it 
were only, could be only, the gigantic shadows of tre- 
mendous fears, gulfs of darkness concealing the smil- 
ing infinity. The soul is unfathomable; it can only be 
expressed. Dostoievsky has been written of as the last 
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word in the book of introspection. This is psycho- 
logically a mistake which Dostoievsky himself would 
never have committed. He did not gain his terrible 
clairvoyance in psychology by turning his eye inwards ; 
it was with him a piece of sheer imagination, second 
sight, whereby what was unconscious in men became 
to him conscious. Nietzsche, in one of his aphorisms, 
gives his own experience in this matter: by introspec- 
tion he could never have become a psychologist, he 
said. The psychological novel is, in spite of appear- 
ances, one of the least introspective forms of art: it is 
concerned not only with other people’s actions but with 
the hidden movements behind them, and it requires in 
its adepts a capacity to be uniquely and vigilantly 
conscious. This is how the soul has been enriched and 
diversified ; not by a withdrawal into itself, but by an 
expression outwards which breaks one bond after an- 
other, and in which the hidden riches of one’s soul 
rise up and are revealed. Then every paradox is a de- 
light, a spangled, laughing cross of life, the eternal 
cross, the cross which has not to be borne. 

Stendhal alone perhaps has written of this: Stendhal 
the ironical and ecstatic observer of spontaneity, al- 
most the whole beauty of whose novels consists in this, 
that in them all the characters throw themselves out~ 
wards, express all their passions, with the infallible 
grace of nature. To do this alone, this simply, is to 
attain beauty! Perhaps what we long for, or rather 
shall long for in another hundred years—Stendhal was 
optimistic when he said he would be understood about 
1880—is a world which will attain on a great scale the 
temper and the beauty of Stendhal’s miniature world. 
The clear line and the sure gesture are the greatest 
things that can be attained: for these are beauty. 


Epwin Muir. 


THE BURDEN OF HARD TIMES. 


THE principle is generally accepted in economic science, 
that it is the active capitalist or investor, the entre- 
preneur, as he is sometimes called, who assumes the 
risk of financial loss in industry due to hard times or 
a business-depression. This doctrine has been the 
foundation for arguments justifying large profits and 
condemning the severe taxation of excess profits; for 
it has been argued that, since it is the investor or active 
business man who assumes the risk of financial loss in 
hard times, these men are in all justice entitled to very 
large profits when business is good. 

The theoretical proof that it is the active capitalist 
or investor who, in times of depression, assumes the 
risk of financial loss, usually runs along the following 
lines: The men who start any business-enterprise must 
spend their money in considerable amounts before they 
can possibly get any return on their investment. Thus, 
if a group of investors want to start a cotton-spinning 
mill, they must buy or rent a site, and this requires a 
heavy outlay; buy the materials and the labour needed 
to build the factory; buy the necessary machinery and 
the raw material; and pay the wages of the employees 
whose labour is needed to work up the first batch of 
raw cotton into thread or cloth; and all this must be 
done before there is any product to sell. During this 
time a sudden drop in prices may completely upset the 
calculations upon which they have based their invest- 
ment, and cause them a large financial loss. Even after 
the enterprise is well launched, the investors still run a 
considerable risk, since their raw material has to be 
bought in advance of the sale of the finished product. 
Moreover, in purchasing the raw material, the owners 
of the business must make a delicate calculation. They 


must determine the probable price which they can get 
for their finished product when it is ready to be put on 
the market; and on the basis of this price they must 
calculate what they can pay for the raw material and 
still have left what they regard as a reasonable profit, 
after paying their labour and overhead expenses. If, 
after making this delicate calculation, the owners de- 
cide to buy the raw material, and if before they can 
work it up and put it on the market, the price for the 
finished product falls, the owners are obliged to bear 
the loss. Labour, it is maintained, does not bear the 
loss, for the wages of the labour used in working up 
the raw,material into the finished product will already 
have been paid by the time the product is ready for sale. 

This argument sounds convincing. There is another 
argument, however, according to which it is the worker 
and not the investor who bears this burden. Those who 
accept this view maintain that when those in control of 
a given industry are confronted with a greater drop 
in the price of their product than they had expected, so 
that their profits are endangered, they simply curtail 
production and lay off their employees or give them 
only a few days work a week. Then, instead of selling 
their goods, they hold on to them, as far as possible, 
until the price begins to go up again; often getting loans 
from the banks in order to be able to keep their product 
off the market as long as the price remains low. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that as soon as 
those who are in control of an industry find that the 
price of their product has fallen so that they can no 
longer get what they regard as a reasonable profit, they 
do curtail production or close down their plants alto- 
gether and lay off their men or put them on short time. 
This is exactly what has happened to the workers in 
the last year or eighteen months. By this means the 
owners cut down their prime costs, that is, their ex- 
penses for labour and raw material, to nothing. If they 
still have goods on hand, they can often, despite the 
hard times, maintain a considerable excess of income 
over expenditure. Having only their overhead expense 
to cover, they may keep income ahead of expenditure 
merely by gradually selling out their goods on hand 
even at the lower price. 

In this way the chief sufferers from a business-de- 
pression are the workers, whose wages cease entirely. 
When the slump in prices can be foreseen and produc- 
tion curtailed in time, practically the entire financial 
burden can be placed on the shoulders of the working 
class by those in control of industry. It is notorious that 
this was exactly what the American Woollen Company 
was able to do when the present period of depression 
began. Moreover, workers are forced in this way to 
accept a reduction in wages when they succeed in get- 
ting work at all; for wages, which are the price of 
labour, are determined, like the price of all other com- 
modities, by the law of supply and demand. Since 
reducing production means reducing the demand for 
labour, it therefore results in the reduction of wages, 
which are the price of labour. 

From the viewpoint of the owner there is a further 
advantage in curtailing production when a slump in 
prices occurs. By thus reducing the supply of the prod- 
uct they invoke the law of supply and demand, which 
operates to keep prices from falling as much as they 
otherwise would, and ultimately to raise them again. 
By this means it is easily possible for any conserva- 
tively-managed concern that does not have a large 
amount of accounts payable, to put all the financial 
burden of hard times upon labour in the form of loss 
of wages, and thus weather the period of low prices 
without any considerable loss. 
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Thus we have two groups of theorists, one maintain- 
ing that the owners of industry bear the burden of the 
financial loss resulting from hard times, and the other 
maintaining that this burden falls upon the working 
class. When theorists differ, the only thing to do is to 
turn to the facts. It is not easy to obtain facts for 
whole industries, covering the respective amounts that 
go to the workers as service-income in the form of 
wages and salaries, and to the owners as property-in- 
come, in the form of rent, interest, profits and divi- 
dends; for there are few such figures published. The 
railway-industry is one of the few for which these fig- 
ures are available. It will be recalled that, immediately 
after the outbreak of the European war, this country 
suffered a severe business-depression which made the 
fall of 1914 and the winter of 1914-15, a time of wide- 
spread unemployment, until, in the latter half of 1915, 
the war-orders placed here by the European belligerents 
brought about a revival of business-activity. As 
the financial year of the railway-industry runs from 
30 June to 30 June, that industry is peculiarly well- 
fitted to show the effect of hard times on the incomes 
of labour and the owners respectively, because the year 
from 30 June, 1914, to 30 June, 1915, comprised prac- 
tically the whole period of depression, and may be 
compared with the previous year, which was one of 
normal prosperity. 

We find, then, that the total gross operating-revenue 
of the railways, that is, the total revenue from railways 
plus miscellaneous operations, was $116,665,334 less 
in the year 30 June, 1914, to 30 June, 1915, than it had 
been in the previous year. In other words, the gross 
revenue of the railway-industry was about one hundred 
million dollars less, owing to the business-depression 
of the period 30 June, 1914 to 30 June, 1915, than it had 
been for the period 30 June, 1913, to 30 June, 1914. Yet 
the operating-income, which represents the total prop- 
erty-income obtained from the railway-industry, was 
actually 3.6 per cent larger in the year 30 June, 1914, to 
30 June, 1915, than it had been in the previous year, 
despite the fall in the total gross operating-revenue. 
That is to say, comparing 1914-15 with 1913-14, the 
fall in gross revenue of more than one hundred million 
dollars in the latter year was accompanied by an in- 
crease in net income for the owners of the railways and 
railway-equipment. 

This amazing result is due to the fact that in the 
year 30 June, 1913, to 30 June, 1914, an average of I,- 
710,296 workers were employed by the railways, while 
in the next year, the average number of workers was 
only 1,409,342, a decrease of 17.6 per cent. The railway- 
owners, seeing the drop in gross revenue, economized 
by laying off as many of their employees as possible. 
Consequently, in 1914-15, more than three hundred 
thousand men who had formerly been employed on 
the railways, were forced to join the ranks of the 
unemployed and see themselves and their families faced 
with starvation. By this economy, the owners of rail- 
way-property obtained an increase of three and six- 
tenths per cent in the operating-income of their indus- 
try, despite the big reduction in their total gross 
operating-revenue. In other words, every penny of 
the loss in gross revenue suffered by the railways as a 
result of the business-depression in 1914-15 (plus a 
little in addition) was placed on the shoulders of the 
railway working-force. 

These figures apparently are not exceptional. The 
year 1921 was a period of severe business-depression 
in practically every line of industry. The most accurate 


and comprehensive figures for actual pay-rolls in this 


country are those published by the New York State 


Industrial Commission, which are based on the actual 
pay-rolls of 1648 establishments in New York State, 
employing more than one-third of the factory-workers 
in that State. These figures show that because of un- 
employment and wage-reductions the workers in 1921 
received only 71.4 per cent as much wages as they 
received in 1920. The figures of the Wisconsin 
State Industrial Commission, compiled from the pay- 
rolls of 211 establishments employing nearly one-third 
of the total industrial workers of the State, show that 
the New York State figures on the loss of wages suf- 
fered by the workers in 1921 are extremely conserva- 
tive. In Wisconsin, the workers received only about 
fifty-five per cent as much in actual wages in 1921 as 
they received in 1920. Nor do these figures from New 
York and Wisconsin tell the full story. For the last few 
months of 1920 were months of extensive unemploy- 
ment for the workers, so that 1920, taken as a whole, 
was not an exceptionally good year. Comparing the 
wages received by the workers in December, 1921, with 
those received by them at the peak of the period of 
prosperity, we find that in New York State the workers 
received in December, 1921, only 66 2/3 per cent of 
what they received in June, 1920, and in Wisconsin 
they received less than half as much in December, 1921, 
as in August, 1920. 

Now, how did the owners of industry fare? Did 
they suffer as much, or more, or less than the workers? 
Unfortunately, the New York and Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Commissions do not publish the revenues of the 
industrial establishments, on whose pay-rolls they give 
figures, so that it is impossible to make a direct com- 
parison. Moreover, there are no sufficiently recent 
United States Government statistics available on the 
corporation income-tax to give us the desired informa- 
tion. The New York Journal of Commerce, however, 
publishes, month by month, the dividend- and interest- 
payments compiled from a long and comprehensive list 
of dividend- and interest-payers. These figures show 
that dividends of industrial and steam- and street-rail- 
way companies were 92.8 per cent as large in 1921 as 
in 1920. Comparing the losses suffered from the busi- 
ness-depression by the workers and owners respectively, 
we find that the workers have suffered a reduction in 
income about three times as large as that which the 
owners of industry have suffered, for the workers in 
New York State received only seventy-two per cent as 
much in 1921 as in 1920, and in Wisconsin only fifty- 
five per cent as much. It is needless to add that, while 
the owners of industry are rich enough to bear a reduc- 
tion in income without great harm to themselves, the 
industrial workers can ill afford their loss in wages. 

Nor do these figures for dividend-payments ade- 
quately indicate how the owners of industry fared 
during the business-depression. Wealthy people had 
money to invest during 1920 and 1921, and as business 
was not doing very well, they generally put their money 
into bonds, especially Government and municipal bonds, 
instead of stocks. They increased their wealth by re- 
investment. Therefore, to ascertain how the investing- 
classes have fared during the present hard times, we 
should, instead of merely glancing at the dividend-pay- 
ments for industrial establishments and steam- and 
street-railways, look at the total of dividend-plus- 
interest-payments as they are given by the New York 
Journal of Commerce. The Journal’s figures show that 
dividend- and interest-payments, incredible though it 
may seem, were actually four per cent larger in 1921 
than in 1920. The workers’ income fell off in 1921 to 
about seyen-tenths of what it was in 1920, or to about 
fifty per cent of what it had been at the peak of pros- 
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perity; during the same period the incomes of security- 
holders, taken as a whole, actually increased. 

Thus the dispute between our two groups of theorists 
seems to result, by a reference to the available facts, 
in a complete victory for the group which holds that 
labour bears the burden of hard times. If the workers 
are to receive any sort of justice, therefore, wages must 
not be based merely on the cost of living, but must be 
determined with regard for a full insurance against the 
losses due to times of depression. On the other hand 
it would be only just to deprive the capitalist or 
investing-class of its large profits, either through severe 
taxation or governmental regulation, since this class 
does not in reality bear the burden of hard times, but 
is able to shift that burden to the shoulders of the 
working-class. ALFRED BAKER LEWIs. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF S. A. TOLSTOY. 
IW 

Amone the interesting visitors at Yasnaya Polyana was 
Turgenev, who came twice. The first time was in 1878, 
and the second when he came to ask Leo Nikolaievitch 
to be present at the opening of the Pushkin memorial. 
He was amiable and lively and liked our happy family 
life, and he said to Leo Nikolaievitch: “How well you did 
for yourself, my dear, in marrying your wife.” 

I thank those dear, dear, real friends of ours for their 
invariable goodness and kindness to me. Many of them 
were more than twenty years older than I and treated 
me, aS a young woman, with kindliness. 

Nikolai Nikolaievitch Strakhov often came to us on 
long visits; he was for all of us a loved and respected 
friend and he was always deeply touched by our life and 
was fond of the children. He used to say: “I must 
write about Yasnaya Polyana and the life here.” But 
fhis intention remained unfulfilled. 

Many other guests came to us at Yasnaya Polyana and 
in Moscow. Among them were foreigners, Riepin, the 
famour artist, Gué, Syerov, Ginsburg, Trubetskoy, and 
Aronson who painted and sculptured Leo Nikolaievitch 
and me. My portraits for some reason were never like me. 

A great deal could be written about this happy period 
of my life, when everything was so full of joy, interest, 
and occupation. I regret that at the time I kept few 
records of events or of the interesting conversation of 
visitors and of Leo Nikolaievitch himself; now I re- 
member little, for I have passed through different ex- 
periences in which I had to pay with sorrow and tears 
for former happiness, experiences caused by painful cir- 
cumstances and by wicked people. 


V 


When children began to appear, upon the scene, I could 
no longer devote myself entirely to my husband’s service 
and to the constant sympathy with his work. We had 
many children: I bore thirteen. Ten of them I nursed 
myself, on principle and because I wanted to do so. 
I did not want to have wet-nurses. Owing to difficul- 
ties, ] had to give up the principle on three occasions. 
The children were growing up, and at that time we were 
of one mind with regard to their education. Leo 
Nikolaievitch always himself engaged or found teachers 
and governesses for them. We parents taught them 
a great deal ourselves. Their father wanted to give them 
a most refined education, and to the boys an exclusively 
classical one. He learned Greek himself with great 
labour in order to teach our eldest son, Sergey, whom Leo 
Nikolaievitch wanted to go to the university. “By that 
time Tanya will be grown up,” he would say, “and we 
shall have to bring her out.” I had to teach the children 
those subjects' for which at the time there were no teach- 
ers, French, German, music, drawing, Russian literature, 
and even dancing. I knew very little English. Leo 
Nikolaievitch, who also at that time had a poor knowl- 
edge of the language, began teaching it to me, and the 
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first book which we read together in English was Wilkie 
Collins’s “The Woman in White.’ Later on I easily 
acquired the language from the English governess whom 
we had for the children. 

What we were chiefly concerned with in the education 
of the elder children, we obtained in 1881 when we moved 
to Moscow for the winter. Our eldest son, Sergey, entered 
the university; our two other sons, Ilya and Leo, were 
sent by Leo Nikolaievitch to L. I. Polivanov’s classical 
school. He sent our daughter, Tanya, to the School of 
Painting and Sculpture, and he took her out to her first 
fancy-dress ball at the Olsufevs, as I was expecting my 
eighth child, Alesha, born on 31 October, and did not go 
out anywhere. 

The move to Moscow and our-life in the town turned 
out for both of us to be much more difficult than we 
could have anticipated. It is true that Leo Nikolaievitch 
wrote to me from the Samara steppes, where he had 
gone for a kumiss cure: “If God wills, I shall come and 
help you in your Moscow affairs willingly—you have only 
to give me the order”; but he was unable to carry out 
his word and he suddenly fell into despondency. Now 
that he was away from the country and nature, the 
impressions of town life, which he had forgotten, but 
which now came to him afresh, with its poverty on the 
one side and its luxury on the other, threw him into 
despondency, so that it often made me cry to see his moods, 
which became much worse after he took part in the 
Moscow census. City life was for the first time pre- 
sented, as it were, to his impressionable mind. But a 
return to our previous life was impossible, as the chil- 
dren’s education had just been begun and had become 
the principal problem in our life. With sadness I had 
to look back and recognize that the nineteen years which 
we had spent continuously at Yasnaya Polyana were the 
happiest time of our lives. Besides the family and the 
copying for Leo Nikolaievitch, what a number of good 
occupations I had in the country! Sick peasants used to 
come to me and, as far as I could, I used to treat them, 
and I was fond of the work. We planted apple trees 
and other trees and took pleasure in watching them 
grow. Once we had a school in the house and the vil- 
lage children were taught with ours as they grew up. 
But this did not last long, because we had to have our 
own children educated and we wanted to make their life 
as varied as possible. In the winter the whole family, 
including us parents and the tutors and governesses, 
skated on the ice or tobogganed on the hills, and we 
cleared the snow from the pond ourselves. Every sum- 
mer, for twenty years, the family of my sister, T. A. 
Kuzminsky, came to Yasnaya Polyana, and our life was 
so merry that the summer with us was a continuous holi- 
day. There were various games like croquet and tennis, 
amateur theatricals, and other amusements like bathing, 
gathering mushrooms, boating, and driving, and, besides 
these, the summer was devoted to music, and concerts 
were arranged by the children and grown-ups, with 
piano, violin, and singing. 

One summer all the young people worked on the land, 
and with Leo Nikolaievitch gathered in the crops for the 
poor peasant women. Already at that time, that is, at 
the end of the ’seventies and beginning of the ’eighties, 
he felt in him that inner crisis, that desire for a dif- 
ferent, more simple and spiritual life which never left 
him till the end of his days. But there also came an end 
to the undisturbed happiness in which we had lived so 
many years. At the beginning of his spiritual crisis 
Leo Nikolaievitch, as is well-known, gave himself 
ardently to the Orthodox faith and Church. He saw him- 
self united in it with the people. But gradually he left 
it, as his later writings show. It is difficult to trace the 
steps of this crisis in Leo Nikolaievitch, and to determine 
exactly when it was that I, with my intensely hard- 
working life and maternity, could no longer live so com- 
pletely in my husband’s intellectual interests, and he be- 
gan to withdraw farther and farther from family life. 
We had already nine children, and the older they grew, 
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the more complicated became their education and our 
relations to them. But their father was withdrawing 
himself more and more from them, and at last he refused 
altogether to have anything to do with the education of 
his children, on the plea that they were being taught 
according to principles and a religion which he con- 
sidered harmful for them. 

I was too weak to be able to solve the dilemma, and 
I was often driven to despair: I became ill, but saw no 
What could be done? Go back to the country 
and give up everything? But Leo Nikolaievitch did not 
seem to want that either. Against my will he bought a 
house in Moscow, and thus seemed to fix our life in the 
town. 

The difference between my husband and myself came 
about, not because J in my heart withdrew from him. 
I and my life remained the same as before. It was he 
who went away, not in his everyday life, but in his writ- 
ings and his teachings about how people should live. I felt 
myself unable to follow his teaching myself. But our 
personal relations were unaltered: we loved each other 
just as much, we found it just as difficult to be parted 
even temporarily, and, as an old and respected friend of 
our family expressed it in a letter to me: “Not a jot 
could be added to or taken from either of you without 
disturbing the wonderful harmony of your private 
spiritual life, in the midst of the multitude of people 
surrounding you...” 

Only rarely was our happiness clouded and the har- 
mony broken by flashes of mutual jealousy, which had no 
ground at all. We were both hot-tempered and passionate; 
we could not bear the thought that anyone should alienate 
us. It was just this jealousy which awoke in me with 
terrible force when, towards the end of our life, I 
realized that my husband’s soul, which had been open to 
me for so many years, had suddenly been closed to me 
irrevocably and without cause, while it was opened to 
an outsider, a stranger. 


Way out. 


Sopuiz ANDREIEVNA ToLsToy. 
(To be continued.) 


LETTERS FROM A COUSIN: VI. 
Lonpvon. April, 1922. 

One would not expect the Anglo-American Oil Company 
to be engaged in the education of the public, but even 
Big Business can occasionally do good by accident, just 
as in a cinema one is very occasionally confronted with 
a sudden and new aspect of beauty. It is for this reason 
that one endures the horrible boredom inflicted on one 
by the attempt to use the cinema in terms of the moribund 
theatre and the exploded conventions of commercial 
fiction. Last night I had endured such a drama as only 
filmland at its most imbecile could conceive, and on top 
of that the weekly record of distinguished persons going 
through the meaningless ritual of polite existence. 

“Rotten!” said the young people behind me of the 
first, and “Ain’t they duds?” of the second. 

There was then projected on the screen a series of pic- 
tures showing how petrol (as we call gasoline), is taken 
from the wells to the consumer. This section of the 
series exhibited the making of barrels and tins, and with 
the rest of the audience I sat up and took notice, feeling 
with them that here at last was something important. 
“Oh,” cried the young people, eager to miss no single 
point of what was shown them, though they had been 
suspicious at first of the film as an “advert.” Marvellous 
machines with mighty iron handles gripped the tubs and 
caressed the hoops tight; others nailed boxes together 
and passed them on to an escalator, on which they went 
upstairs; but the loveliest marvel of all came with the 
petrol-tins which were shown in all their stages until they 
were filled and placed on a moving belt by busy girls, 
two by two, to go jaunting off, out into the world. 

“O! I like those little fellows,” said the young man. 

“Just like us,” said the young woman and I felt that 
her hand passed into his arm and she leaned a little closer 


to him so as to be a little more like the two petrol-tins- 

The first and simplest pleasure of art is recognition- 
The great public does not get beyond that. lt does not 
often get it, and puts up with sentimental or hysterical 
or boyish and boastful invention as a substitute; but 
when it does get it, its gratitude and its pleasure know no. 
bounds. . It is uplifted and educated, and there is no 
other uplift, no other education. 

My young people recognized themselves and were de- 
lighted. The world has become like that. Modern lovers 
can see themselves far more in two petrol-tins on a moy- 
ing belt (when it is shown to them), than in a picture of 
a sailor and his lass, or a gamekeeper and a dairy-maid. 
in a country lane, or the painiul spectacle of actors and 
actresses flinging themselves into preposterously imagined 
emotions. Feelings are much deeper in these days, more 
quiet, more patient and more decent. We have tapped 
so much energy from the earth to keep the machines at 
work and the moving belts moving, and we know that we: 
are only at the beginning of what is possible. 

We want to be as quiet and as dignified and as 
imperturbable as the petrol-tins, because we want to find 
out about each other and know perfectly well that this 
can be done only through sympathy, side by side. The 
old conventions of a life riddled by and rotten with 
prejudice and jealousy are of no use to us, but we do not 
know how to be rid of them and have nothing to go 
upon except the hints that are flashed out at us iwom the 
cinema-screen. Reason can not convince us, for reason 
gives us no sustenance, and sensitive minds trained in 
old religions and old ways of apprehending beauty are 


in revolt against this new thing that young lovers, like 


my two in the cinema, can accept so gladly. It is what 
they want, what they need; it is deliverance, an assurance 
that while they live they can go on finding out about 
each other, which, after all, is the sum total of what 
anybody wants. We howl, a lot of us, because this 
extraordinary power of machinery makes nonsense of 
many of our dearest habits and of the preoccupations 
which we thought were going to solve all kinds of prob- 
lems. But the problems have vanished with the applica- 
tion of intelligence, though never so little, to machinery. 
If, in order to be like the petrol-tins (plus of course 
sentience and imagination), we have to sacrifice private 
property and marriage and government and the morals 
of antiquity, we shall do so without a pang. Once young 
love sees and grasps its chance there will be an end of 
old hypocrisy, and we can admit that at last life is open 
to us and go into it side by side. So, it is easy enough, 
but to go into it alone is more than can be asked of any 
save an artist or a philosopher. 

I do not remember to have been elated by the cinema 
before, but last night provided me with an experience 
which clarified my understanding of how completely we 
have stood existence on its head. In the old days a man 
used to work lonely in the fields or lonely in his house 
or workshop and needed to foregather with his fellows 
at church on Sundays, but now men work together all 
the week, united by machines and moving bands, and on 
Sundays they need to be alone. Work has become re- 
ligion, and there is room for thought, or would be if 
that room were not packed to suffocation with the para- 
sites of the old existence who find their occupation gone 
and will not believe it. They fasten upon politics, the 
press, the stage, the cinema, education, every means of 
expression, to persuade good people like my young lovers 
that nothing is altered, that hypocrisy is still necessary, 
and that all the old stunts and swindles are worth the 
money they cost. They have destroyed politics, the press, 
the stage, education; and my young lovers, candid in 
their happiness, say “Rotten!” with no ill-will, and with 
no impatience. If a thing is rotten it can not go on for 
very long. But turn the cinema upon life where it is 
at its keenest and you have truth and beauty revealed so 
strangely and unexpectedly that even the most foolish 
are shocked into delighted recognition, without which, as 
I say, there can not be even the beginning of education. 
God forbid that I should make the Anglo-American Oil 
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Company conscious of what it is doing! It would be- 
come self-conscious about it and spoil the whole thing, 
or lose its head and begin to think that it would never 
do to have happy people working in its factories or to 
run the risk of exploding the gross fictions which the 
mighty in their board-rooms pretend to be necessary for 
the making of vast profits. In these days you never 
know. A millionaire might go mad and begin to try to 
understand what he is doing. He might even be con- 
verted by his own advertisements to a belief that he also 
is a part of this strange and wonderful life that we have 
created with so much agony, that he also has his func- 
tion in it and that much of what he does professionally 
and all of what he does socially are unnecessary and in- 
jurious. It might even begin to dawn on him that he can 
not be happy and efficient in his work as financial man- 
ager (for he is nothing more and is an infernal idiot 
to be imitating the kings and noblemen of the dead 
world) unless he is helping his colleagues in the shops 
to be happy and efficient in theirs. You can only make 
money by giving people what they want, and to find that 
out it is no good looking at ledgers. You must go among 
the people, listen to what they say and find out what 
they feel and more especially the effect of beauty on them. 
Beauty is always right. I do not know anything else 
that is. Beauty is indestructible, and one flash of beauty 
is more powerful than all your rhetoric, all your armies, 
all your financiers. It breeds humanity. 
GILBERT CANNAN. 


MISCELLANY. 


In going in, more or less forlornly, for the home brewing 
of beer, Americans may console themselves with the 
reflection that they are, after all, only following at long 
last the friendly advice given them just one hundred years 
ago by William Cobbett. There, if ever, was a didactic 
personality. Though a peasant by birth, Cobbett, by that 
sheer weight which Englishmen respect, developed a 
singular position in English life. His “great mutton fist,” 
as Hazlitt said, “could lay waste a City orator or bear 
hard upon the Government of the day.” He lived for a 
time in America. Of much that he saw he heartily 
approved but he was greatly disturbed at the way Amer- 
icans consumed “strong spirits.” 


Nor that he was a teetotaller. On the contrary he be- 
lieved that there was nothing so good for man as good 
beer. He despised the English habit of drinking tea— 
just coming into vogue among the English working 
classes—and freely predicted that the craze for tea would 
injure their physique; a prediction which more than one 
English authority has since confirmed. But Cobbett 
equally despised the ordinary commercial beer sold at the 
English public house; he was convinced that it was nine 
parts water and one part poison. The truth is that Cob- 
bett could remember as a boy a stalwart generation of 
elders who brewed their own beer in their own homes, of 
wholesome materials. He could remember a generation 
which wasted no time in the “pubs”’—that was left for 
travellers and the “gentry’—but drank good sound beer 
with their meals in the bosom of their families. They 
saved their time, their money and, in Cobbett’s judgment, 
their health. 


So, since he could never see a wrong condition without 
setting himself energetically to right it, he started single- 
handed a campaign to revive the brewing of beer in the 
home. Since the art itself was almost forgotten, he pub- 
lished in 1822, just one hundred years ago, his famous 
“Cobbett’s Cottage Economy,” addressed to the plain peo- 
ple of England and the United States, and giving them, 
among other things, very careful and indeed quite fas- 
cinating instructions how to brew good beer! He closed 
this work with a paragraph addressed especially to the 
Yankees: “Surely we may hope that when the American 
farmers shall see this little essay, they will begin seri- 
ously to think of leaving off the use of the liver-burning 


and palsy-producing spirits. Their climate, indeed, is 
something [in their defence]: extremely hot in one part 
of the year and extremely cold in the other part of it. 
Nevertheless, they may have very good beer if they will. 
I like the Americans very much; and that, if there were 
no others, would be a reason for my not hiding their 
faults.” It is a quaint whirligig of time which sets us, 
one hundred years later, to reviewing his advice! 


CopBeEttT’s instructions are very explicit. Indeed, they 
are more than that, they are lovingly written. Never- 
theless I imagine that the little book would need a deal 
of editing, especially in the way of explanatory foot- 
notes, if ,it were reprinted to-day. For example, much 
space is devoted to getting just the right sort of wooden 
cask or hogshead, and to keeping the cask “sweet’—a 
mysterious and formidable process—and getting the beer 
into it under just the right conditions. This involved an 
elaborate technique which the modern beer-bottle, we 
may imagine, renders of purely antiquarian interest. But 
his impressive warnings about the kind of water to use 
sound as though they might have some value to-day. 
“The water should be soft by all means. That of brooks 
or rivers is best. That of a pond, fed by a rivulet or 
spring, will do very well. Rain water, if just fallen, 
may do; but stale rain water or stagnant pond water 
makes the beer flat and difficult to keep; and hard water 
from wells is very bad; it does not get the sweetness out 
of the malt, nor the bitterness out of the hops, like soft 
water; and the wort of it does not ferment well, which 
is certain proof of its unfitness for the purpose.” 


Cozsetr had a wholesome contempt for partisan politics, 
and never hesitated to show it. Whig and Tory orators 
of his day, like our Republican and Democratic orators, 
were fond of indulging in grandiose talk about the prin- 
ciples of their parties. Cobbett knew that they had no 
principles ; so when he in turn took occasion to speak about 
the principles of the Whig and Tory parties, he always 
contemptuously called them “the principles of Pratt, the 
principles of Yorke.’ Pratt and Yorke were the family 
names of a Whig and Tory Chancellor, Lord Camden and 
Lord Hardwicke, two rather unimportant and undis- 
tinguished party-members and officeholders. The effect 
was as if instead of talking about “the principles of 
Thomas Jefferson, the principles of Abraham Lincoln,’ 
one of our orators were to say, “the principles of 
Daugherty, the principles of Palmer.’ It was an effective 
device, and worth remembering. A rough-and-ready popu- 
lar speaker like Cobbett might provoke a good deal of 
interest this autumn by following a couple of windy can- 
didates through their constituencies, and talking about 
“the principles of Burleson, the principles of Hoover.” 


THERE was a deal of attractiveness about the routine, or 
lack of routine, of Cobbett’s daily life. In spite of his 
energy, his many interests contributed an appearance of 
pleasant ease and gregariousness to his habits. We see 
him roaming about the country, tramping over the lovely 
roads and lanes of England, now pausing to appraise with 
a critical and experienced eye the plumpness of some fine 
strapping peasant wench; now talking with a farmer by 
his hedge-row, telling him how he ought to plant his 
potatoes; now laying violent hands on the oven in some 
farm-kitchen, showing the good wife how to lay the right 
kind of fire for her baking; now turning into a wayside 
inn and setting all the bumpkins in the bar agog with 
thunderous talk about the down-trodden condition of the 
British labourer. The sort of work that Cobbett used 
to do is now altogether organized; in this country it 
is done by committees and executive secretaries, from 
headquarters on the twentieth floor of some office-build- 
ing in the city. All the fun and adventure is organ- 
ized clean out of it, and the wonder to me has always 
been how the committees and executive secretaries man- 
age to keep awake at their jobs. Cobbett was not organ- 
ized. His office was under his hat; his card-index was 
in his memory. Cobbett enjoyed life too much to submit 
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to being organized. The chances are that if an executive 
secretary had ever undertaken to organize Cobbett, he 
would have found himself instantly spun over the Cliffs 
of Dover by a colossal whirlwind of wrath. 


REMEMBERING that he was once in this country, I can 
think of nothing more delightful than a stroll with 
Cobbett through New York. The old warrior had a name 
of his own coining for the huge and hideous English 
industrial towns that sprang up to full growth in his day, 
the counterparts of Pittsburgh, Paterson, Birmingham, 
Bethlehem—the type exhibited so masterfully by Dickens 
in his sketch of Coketown. Cobbett gruffly called them 
hell-holes. I wonder what he would say to our new style 
of city architecture that is imposed upon us by the zoning- 
law. Ten to one he would declare it was pure Assyrian, 
and with a great hoarse roar insist that it was the most 
appropriate thing in the world for a civilization like 
ours to supersede anything like Athenian notions of 
architecture with these terraced Assyrian buildings; that 
Assyrian civilization was simon-pure commercial, that 
it had nothing to do with thought or culture (it even 
originated the commercial instrument known as the con- 
tract, so deeply revered by Mr. Hughes); that since we 
built our civilization to the measure of Assyrian ideals, 
we ought to shape its externals to correspond; and so 
forth and so on. JouRNEYMAN. 


MUSIC. 


MAHLER’S THIRD SYMPHONY. 


Decapbes after the complete acceptance of the kind of 
novel in which a writer works up autobiographical 
material into a spiritual history of his protagonist, our 
professional connoisseurs are still protesting against 
symphonies constructed on the same plan. Journalistic 
comment on Mahler’s Third Symphony, subsequent 
to its recent performance in New York by the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra, under Mr. Mengelberg’s leader- 
ship, scoffed at or quite ignored its poetic intent. The 
average critical reaction seemed to stop, much as if it 
were a question of sorting potatoes or candling eggs, 
with the statement that here was a vast quantity of 
music, ten per cent of it good, ninety per cent of it 
indifferent, and all pretty much of a bore. This casual 
pronouncement seems rather inadequate as an interpre- 
tation of the tonal epic that has just now, after twenty 
years, found its way to Carnegie Hall. 

The Third Symphony gives musical embodiment to 
a series of moods experienced by a man in the course 
of his evolution from a crude emotional communism 
to a glow of devotional ardour. Mahler’s hero starts 
as a socialist and ends as a monk. From the gregarious 
sentiment of the first movement to the highly wrought 
spiritual emotion of the finale, every phase of his prog- 
ress is defined as distinctly and intelligibly by the com- 
poser as it could have been by a novelist, and with far 
greater poignancy. There is much to be said for the 
ebullience of the first long movement. Themes full 
of the spirit of folk-song are developed into rhapsodies 
bursting with rude popular feeling. Every one joins in 
the dance with jolly good humour; there is not an un- 
pleasant face in the crowd; nothing to mar complete 
harmony except, perhaps, the odour of perspiration. 
This sweaty geniality is soon to go down before waves 
of sentiment. In the second movement the oboe sings 
a melody that has the lightly tinted loveliness and the 
plaintive evanescence of a roadside flower. Ostensibly 
a minuet, it is really nothing but an idyll. All its deli- 
cacy and point can not make up for the sacrifice of 
the minuet’s piquant humour and the introduction of 
the sentimentality that gives it its poisonous sweetness. 


Humour, of a boisterous kind, is the next thing to 
appear. Mahler headed this part “What the Animals 
Tell Me” and the caption is not the only thing about 
it that suggests the “Fables.” Strident voices vie with 
each other in mocking proclamation of man’s vanity 
and pettiness. Underneath the burlesque presentment 
of the scene seems to lie the dry good sense and the 
lightly satirical temper of La Fontaine. But no true 
Teuton can be expected to make a very long or a very 
comfortable stay on the plane of satire, and Mahler is 
quick to atone for his impiety. The fourth movement 
is an orgy of profundity. Here the protagonist may be 
thought of as suffering a reaction from the over- 
stimulated cynical humour of the scherzo and going 
through a period of mourning for his lost ideals. The 
first result of this is the appearance of a new romantic 
idealism. The transition is from La Fontaine to Rous- 
seau. The chorus sings its faith in the Christ who said 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me.” Our much- 
beset hero raises a glowing face to heaven and thanks 
God that the world is so full of a number of things. 
He is as happy as a king, or rather an angel, and an 
angel, for the moment at least, is what he has become. 
He has attained the kind of childlikeness that is un- 
known except to the very old and the very wise. It 
would seem that this might appropriately have been 
left as the crown of the work. But the Mahler who 
was not satisfied with the facile good-fellowship of the 
first movement nor with the moods of sentimentality, 
caustic humour, and pious profundity that followed, 
finds as little permanent satisfaction in the naiveté of 
the fifth. Under the perfect serenity of this unques- 
tioning faith he discerns a want of depth that sends 
him, at the beginning of the last movement, charging 
once more into the tortuous mazes of introspection. 

This time he is in desperate earnest, and sincerity has 
its usual disastrous effect on the range of his ideas. He 
is so determined to speak only of what he knows that 
there is at first nothing but the repetition of fragmen- 
tary statements. Scraps of melody are rehearsed with- 
out so much as a change in emphasis until they become 
quite meaningless. It is as if he were immersed in a 
vague reverie in which everything becomes chaos except 
for a few homely ideas that have been endowed by long 
habit with permanence. Humour and sanity are thrown 
to the winds in an ardent quest for grounds upon which 
some deep and sustained emotion may be expected 
from life. The result hardly justifies the sacrifice. We 
miss the penetrating good sense of the scherzo. We no 
longer have that fine blaze of satirical energy, and we 
have nothing in its place but monotonous insistence on 
a number of prosy platitudes. Better integrated ex- 
pression, however, is realized as the movement pro- 
ceeds, and the intensity increases until finally every 
doubt and every pain is swept away in a flood of high 
emotion. With every trace of reverie gone, the music 
becomes a majestic progress in brass set off against a 
bright glow of harmonic colour in the treble. “In the 
beginning there was Rhythm,” said von Bilow. It 
might be said without flippancy of the noble rhythm of 
this music. This is the music of eternity, calm without 
phlegm, and serene with the dignity of achieved poise. 

Mahler’s chief offence against the traditions beloved of 
the critics is the scale of his works. Symphonies should 
not last over half an hour; it takes nearly two hours 
to play the Third Symphony. Mahler was not the man 
to sacrifice his Teutonic thoroughness to any tawdry 
Gallic ideals of point and brevity. He would have his 
say out if it took two hundred lusty bandsmen and the 
whole evening to do it. Granted that his art suffers 
somewhat in consequence, the length of his composi- 
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tions is not nearly so serious a matter as it seems to a 
good many critics. Operas and plays last from three 
hours to three weeks even in this impatient age. For 
those who are sensitive to symphonic speech, two hours 
can be filled with dramatic entertainment as well at 
Carnegie Hall as at the Metropolitan or the Garrick; 
Mahler’s Third Symphony has proved it. 
FREDERIC C. SCHLEY. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


THAT IRELAND MIGHT BE FREE. 
Sirs: Oh, but that’s a wonderful story Daniel Corkery tells 
of old Muirish of Monera, and one can well believe how the 
news of the Easter Rising thrilled the blood of the Gael in his 
time-worn veins. 

Many a time in the year 1914 I walked with Padraic Pearse 
in the grounds of St. Enda’s, and listened to him talk with 
exultant pride of Robert Emmett and heard echoing from his 
heart the fervent wish, “To die for Ireland like Robert Em- 
mett, that Ireland might be free.” 

‘He did die for Ireland and his wish and old Muirish’s wish 
will come true, because the spirit of free men can not be bound 
with the chains of imperialism and opportunism, I am, etc., 
Kansas City, Missouri. Watter P. McNAMARA, 


LAW AS THE HANDMAID OF SCIENCE. 

Sirs: In connexion with sumptuary laws, the followings pas- 
sage from Remy de Gourmont might be of interest: 

“Science, which should confine itself to the establishing of 
facts and the investigation of causes, has come, through its 
inability to fulfil its task, to the legislating period. Free love 
undeniably produces obvious ills: there is a law against love; 
alcohol is accursed: there is a law against alcohol; opium, 
ether, or perhaps kief, are a menace to us; there is a law 
against these drugs. Why not also have a law against games, 
truffles, or Burgundy, since these are so fatal to certain con- 
stitutions? Why, indeed, should not hygiene be codified in the 
same way as morality? . Modern legislators . . . are 
opening a way where, alas! they will find many to follow them. 
They are so clever in their flattery of the tyrannical ways of 
democracies! It is quite natural that if power is in the hands 
of the weak, the law will tend to protect weakness. . . . The 
tendency of the present day is to divide human liberties into 
two parts; after all those liberties have been suppressed that 
can be suppressed, the others will be submitted to a process of 
rigorous regulation.” I am, etc., 


Syracuse, New York. O. C. CLisHAM. 


ERALY:SePRICE: 
Sirs: In your editorial of 29 March entitled “A Few Facts 
for Editors” you say: 

The Tribune attributes considerable virtue to Italy in saying that 
she ‘rightly held herself absolved from the obligations of the Triple 
Alliance.’ On this point we shall content ourselves with calling atten- 
tion once more to the documents published from Mr. Wilson’s strong- 
box by Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, which prove Italy’s performance to 
have been sheerly that of a creature of sale. She was the strumpet 
of Europe, hawking her services publicly to the highest bidder. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to-day that the Central 
Empires offered more, bid higher, for Italy than did the 
Allies. This was natural enough, since each side was gener- 
ously offering the property of its enemies, and there was 
much more of value for Italy in the Allies’ Mediterranean pos- 
sessions than in anything belonging to Austria or Germany 
excepting the sentimentally desired Trentino (and it will he 
remembered that Austria in 1915 offered Italy the Italian 
portion of the Trentino, including the city of Trent, for the 
mere continuation of Italy’s neutrality). 

Italy, then, had more to gain by joining the Central Empires 
than by joining the Allies, more especially since her joining 
the former would have opened the door for an invasion of 
France from the South and very probably have ended the war 
in the autumn of 1914. Therefore I find it untrue that the 
Italian Government sold Italy to the highest bidder. The Pact 
of London was as sordid as you please, but it was not the 
highest bid in an auction to determine which side of the con- 
flict Italy should enter. It was the Italian Government's price 
Ti in order to be like the petrol-tins (plus of course 
for entering the war on the side of the Allies, rather than 
remaining neutral. There was no question of Italy’s joining 
the Central Powers, though it was through them that she 
had most to gain. : 


It is hard to-day to believe in sentiment as a cause of action, 
yet sentiment, I am forced to believe, did underlie this un- 
profitable behaviour; not sentiment on the part of the Italian 
Government, but the recognition by that Government of senti- 
ment in the Italian people. Why did not the Italian Govern- 
ment, at the very first, throw in Italy’s lot with the Central 
Empires, from whose victory Italy had so much more to 
gain? Simply because it knew that the Italian people would 
not fight with Austria against France. For anyone who was 
in Italy during the first months of the war, when the country 
was still neutral, the popular horror at the invasion of Bel- 
gium and the popular sympathy for the suffering of France 
(whose pre-war attitude towards Italy had been anything but 
sympathetic) were facts, and not to be ignored by the Italian 
Government; and the widespread feeling of disgust in Italy at 
Giolitti’s Notorious, but really quite sensible observation that 
a good deal (parecchio) could, he believed, be obtained for 
nothing—for merely remaining neutral—was not ignoble. I 
am, etc., Ciaupe C. WasHBURN. 
Pallanza, Lago Maggiore, Italy. 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI DEFENCE. 
Strs: Many persons who followed the trial of Sacco and 
Vanzetti last summer were convinced that the verdict was a 
grave miscarriage of justice. New evidence has since then 
been unearthed which will presumably reopen the case and 
which the defence confidently expects will completely vindi- 
cate the accused. 

To run down this new evidence has been immensely labori- 
ous and expensive. Recently, when what proved a most fruit- 
ful lead had opened, the defence was without funds to follow 
it. A few hundred dollars was advanced by persons who had 
already been heavy contributors; but presently the defence 
was again at a standstill, with essential evidence in sight. A 
few hundred dollars more from the same faithful friends 
made it possible to forge further links in the chain of evi- 
dence. Thus has the defence been forced to live from hand 
to mouth, with the lives of two men at stake. The case will 
shortly be ready to be re-opened; but court proceedings are 
costly and once more the treasury of the defence is all but 
empty. 

In every continent class-conscious proletarians, and lovers 
of justice outside of the working class, are watching this case. 
Indeed, it is the United States that is on trial, not two humble 
Italians. Shall it be said that in this country, once proudly 
called “The land of the free,” justice failed for lack of 
money ? 

The undersigned will be glad to receive contributions for 
this purpose. I am, etc., 

E1izaBeTH GLENDOWER EyAns. 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


WE GIVE IT UP. 
Sirs: May I ask for your interpretation of the following 
quotation which appeared in the St. Louis Star of 31 May? 


‘I can not ask that you fix any de finite price which would be demanded 
for coal,’ he added. ‘A combination to fix prices in the public’s interest 
must be looked upon as just as great an evil as a combination against 
public interest.’ 


The statement is assigned to Secretary Hoover, who was 
reported to be talking to the coal-operators. 

Now if Mr. Hoover had said, addressing a convocation of 
highwaymen, “I can not ask that you fix any definite sum 
which you would demand of those held up. To take too 
little from a victim is just as great an evil as to take too 
much,” then I would know what he meant. I would infer 
that he was interested in the hold-up business and wanted to 
see it prosper; that he had persuaded himself that people 
ought to be held up a little just for their own good. If Mr. 
Hoover had said of Russian relief, “I can not ask that you fix a 
definite sum that you would give to famine-sufferers. To 
feed them too much would be just as great an evil as to 
feed them too little,’ I would also know what he meant. I 
would assume that he thought that the Russians ought to be 
starved into submission, but not starved into a state of despera- 
tion or of unexploitable inefficiency. 

But when Mr. Hoover speaks as a public servant on a 
domestic problem, in such diplomatic phrases as the above, 
I believe he must be prompted by some just and wise and 
honourable public-spirited motive. Only I need help in dis- 
covering what it is. I am, etc., 

Grorce H. BisHop. 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
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IN REPLY TO MR. BLOCK. spirit if it happens to affect the latest jargon and style itself 
Sirs: Mr. Ralph Block has written a letter, published in “modern.” The spirit itself, and not merely its most recent 


the Freeman of 31 May, anent my review of Mr. O’Neill’s 
latest plays, in which it appears to be his impression that be- 
cause I took certain exceptions to “The Hairy Ape’ I must 
of necessity be opposed to all “new forms.” This is so fan- 
tastically mistaken, and touches so fundamental a matter, as 
to seem worth straightening out. 

In the first place, let me say emphatically that, far from 
having any “scorn,” as Mr. Block puts it, for new forms as 
such, I have, and always have had, a particularly enthusiastic 
interest in them. So far as “The Hairy Ape’ is concerned, 
the whole reason for taking up this play in such detail as.1 
did lay in its vitality and contemporaneousness, the epic nature 
of its conception, the manifest superiority of its intentions to 
those of the run of the season’s plays. These points 
were, I think, made altogether clear in the review in ques- 
tion; at least, a number of people, with widely differing at- 
titudes, have assured me they were. For Mr. Block’s bene- 
fit, however, I have here set them down explicitly. 

The personal point is not, however, the important one. If 
Mr. Block had seen this play about which he writes and, for 
reasons he could adduce, chose to take a different view of its 
success irom the one I expressed, that would be one thing. 
But Mr. Block has not seen the play, nor does he cite a 
single specific situation or character, in connexion with what 
he has to say. His whole letter is concerned with generalities 
on the subject of “form.” 

It might be in order to question the critical attitude of a 
man who rushes into print on the subject of a play he has 
never seen. It might also be in order to point out that 
strictly speaking “The Hairy Ape” is not an innovation in 
form at all. Quite aside from the approach to it which Mr. 
O’Neill himself made in “The Emperor Jones,” it adheres 
to familiar methods of the modernist movement in Germany 
almost as closely as, let us say, Mr. Owen Davis’s plays ad- 
here to the accepted methods of Broadway. Such points, 
however, may be allowed to pass. What is interesting about 
Mr. Block’s letter is not anything he may or may not think 
about this play he has not seen, but the confusion of thought 
that seems to have prompted him throughout. 

This concerns the very elements of modern critical prac- 
tice. The pith of it is contained in a sentence in which Mr. 
Block says: “If anything has happened in the theatre at all 
during the last fifty years, it is the discovery that drama in 
our time has very little to do with form and a great deal to 
do with substance.” Now, I do not know how profound that 
may sound to anyone reading it over rapidly and thought- 
lessly. From any practical standpoint, however, it is just 
about meaningless. Formlessness in a drama is both impossi- 
ble and inconceivable. If you are going to have a drama at 
all, it must take some form, no matter how chaotic. The 
question for a critic to decide to the best of his ability (as 
I mentioned in a portion of the O'Neill review which Mr. 
Block evidently overlooked) is not primarily whether the 
form presented be new, old or middle-aged, but whether it 
gives spontaneous life and motion to the matter embodied. 
For a critic to regard form and substance as entirely separate 
entities in a finished work of art is simply out of the question. 
The vital test of any form lies in the adequacy with which it 
serves the substance entrusted to it, the completeness with 
which the two are blended. 

What seems chiefly amiss with Mr. Block’s approach to 
this subject is his evident notion that if a critic feels that 
some comparatively new form falls short of its own mark, 
the unusualness of the form must be the thing he dislikes. 
From this, Mr. Block acutely reasons that the critic must 
thave some pet form of his own which he would substitute. 
Back of the exceptions I took to “The Hairy Ape,” he says, 
“lurks the old, familiar shadow of the merely ‘well-made play.’ ” 
This, as the phraseology indicates, is purely an inference; 
and it is unqualifiedly wrong. I object to the “well-made 
play” perhaps as ardently as Mr. Block does. But this has 
nothing in the world to do with how well or ill I may think 
Mr. O'Neill, in “The Hairy Ape” performs his self-appointed 
task. These are two entirely different matters; and even 
were I utterly wrong about “The Hairy Ape,” it would still 
not be for any of the reasons cited by Mr. Block. 

It is because a number of people who suppose they are 
championing freedom seem to be falling into this attitude of 
Mr. Block’s that the matter has appeared worth taking up at 
such length. Freedom—in life, in drama, in all art—happens 
to be the thing I care most about on this earth. Freedom, how- 
ever, is not waving a flag over a thing simply because it be- 
longs in a given category. That is the spirit of the war, the 
spirit of Chautauquas and Rotary Clubs. 


ugly works, is what all genuinely modern pevple—among 
whom I am pleased to include myself—are working to 
scotch. In the sphere of “practical affairs,’ this may call 
for what it may call for; but in matters of art the case is 
somewhat different. For dramatic critics, it means that it is 
about time to abandon the myth that they are carrying on 
the fight waged by Bernard Shaw and the Irish Players, re- 
inforced by the magnetic spell of the later Russian drama. 
That fight has been carried through to a splendid victory. Its 
fruits are all about us. If any evidence were needed, the 
words of praise with which conventional reviewers on the 
daily press hailed the “newness” of “The Hairy Ape” ought 
to supply it. The task for critics to-day is to do what they 
can to see that the drama of the present is made as fine as 
every one who believes in it is assured it can be. 

There are a few minor portions of Mr. Block’s protest that 
I have not taken up. This, I hasten to assure him, is not 
in the least because I could not answer them. There is not 
a paragraph in his letter—especially the concluding one about 
“responsibility’—which could not be riddled, if one wished 
to take the time and space. But I have tried to be kind. Be- 
sides, I am not concerned with Mr. Block individually; and 
the main point is, I hope, clear. Because of the general nature 
of this letter, however, and the fact that “The Hairy Ape” 
has been the indirect cause of it, I should like to take occa- 
sion again to express my respect for Mr. O’Neill. As I said 
in my review, he still seems to me about as eligible a play- 
wright as we haye in sight; and if he applies himself to his 
own potentialities and is not misled by the talk of injudicious 
critics, he ought to do work of the highest order. There 
is no doubt that he has it in him. I am, etc., 


New York City. Louts Baury. 


BOOKS. 
A FRENCH ESSAYIST. 


PuBLIcATION of the complete works of Marcel Schwob 
has been commenced by the Mercure de France. Lit- 
tle was written about Schwob while he lived, and now, 
some fifteen years after his death, the name of this 
sensitive and scholarly artist is rarely heard. The few 
pages devoted to him in M. Léon Daudet’s “Souvenirs” 
are fragmentary and—if the word may be used in any 
mention of Daudet—affectionate. We have the pic- 
ture of a Jew “with lips like hams,” carrying in his 
face that type of ugliness associated with his race; 
witty, learned without end, an excellent friend, and 
sentimentally grateful to all women who, ignoring his 
unprepossessing exterior, deign to smile on him. 

No man carried his erudition more lightly than 
Schwob. For English literature he had a poet’s rev- 
erence and an appreciative critic’s enthusiasm. He 
loved the great dramatic poets, knew Meredith, cor- 
responded with Stevenson, befriended Wilde. His 
familiarity with early French literature was unparal- 
leled in his day, and if his life held a unique passion, 
Villon was its centre and lodestar. Pierre Champion, 
author of the great Villon biography, acknowledged 
generously the enthusiasm and scholarship communi- 
cated to him by Schwob. In the preface_to his “Villon” 
he has written: 

Schwob spoke at times of his ‘Villon’ as a work already 
mentally written; at other times as of a plan he nursed for 
the charm it lent to his life. Willingly, he read aloud to his 
intimate friends the first two chapters with notes, the only 
ones the ever wrote. They display all his mastery, his in- 
comparable knowledge, the clean-cut and vibrant form that 
was his. I am far from trying to imitate him; it will ever 
be one of the sorrows of my life not to have read the beautiful 


work on Villon that would have been written by Marcel 
Schwob. 


Schwob’s acquaintance with hagiography gave us the 
enchanting essay on St. Julien l’Hospitalier. His strange 
and intimate feeling for children is seen in “La Croi- 


It is the same ' sade des Enfants,” “L’Etoile de Bois,” and “Le Livre 
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de Monelle,” He had read, apparently, all the classical 
authors, loving most, it seems to me, those of the 
decadence. 

Of the new Mercure volumes there have thus far 
appeared “Spicilége,” a collection of essays and ap- 
preciations, and “La Lampe de Psyche” (which in- 
cludes “Mimes,” “La Croisade,” “L’Etoile de Bois,” 
“Monelle,” and the few pages entitled, after Dante, 
“Tl Libro della Mia Memoria’). There remain to be 
republished “Le Roi au Masque d’Or,” and “Les Vies 
Imaginaires,” as well as a few translations (“Moll 
Flanders,” for example) and probably some collected 
prefaces. Parts of his “Children’s Crusade” went to 
the making of Pierné’s cantata of the same name, and 
among his hack work is a translation of Marion Craw- 
ford’s play, “Francesca da Rimini,” performed both 
as drama and opera. 

Being Jewish, Schwob was—or should have been— 
a mystic as touches beauty. Seen in his writing, he 
is as Greek as Landor. He read Plato and Xenophon 
assiduously. He gave spiritual recognition to the curi- 
ous turns of thought found in the pages of Athenzus. 
The minor poets, above all the comic poets, wrote 
lines that had for him a special, a contemporary, 
significance. His “Mimes” have the anonymous, gram- 
ophonic tonality of the Greek Anthology. To trans- 
late them into English is as if one were to retranslate 
the Greek through the French. Here, for example, 
is a fragment from a prayer for coloured figs: 

Cette jarre pleine de lait sera offerte a la déesse de mon 
figuier. Je verserai tous les matins du lait nouveau, et, s-il 
plait a la déesse, jemplirai la jare de miel ou de vin non 
mélé . ... Si un orage brise la jarre, jen achéterai une 
autre au marché des poteries, quoique l'argile soit chére cette 
annee, 

En retour je prie la petite déesse gui garde le figuier dans 
mon jardin de changer la couleur des figues. Eliecs étaient 
blanches, savoureuses et sucrées; mais Iolé en est lasse. 
Maintenant elle désire des figues rouges, et jure qu’elles seront 
meilleures .... 

Schwob read in the Thirteenth Book of Athenzus 
the story of Plangén and Bacchis. “Surely,” he must 
have said to himself, ‘surely I know this tale; I was 
by when this happened”; and he rewrote it. With 
what beauty he retells the story one must read for 
oneself, nor can I say how cunningly, how unoffend- 
ingly he has played magical variations on the theme. 

In the same volume (“Spicilége”) is to be found 
his essay on Saint Julien l|’Hospitalier. Here the 
central thread is the life of St. Julien as recounted by 
Saint Antoninus; others are provided by Jacopo da 
Voragino, Farrarius, Domeneccus, Maurolycus, the 
“CEdipus,” the “Thousand and One Nights,” the ‘‘Tale 
of the Sleeping Beauty,” and the story of St. Julien 
in the version of Flaubert. Folk-lore and hagiography 
are deftly interwoven in the dramatic recital with a 
suavity and a flowing elegance untroubled by the varie- 
gation of this narrative in mosaic. 

Of the fifty-odd pages which Schwob devoted to 
Villon and which are published in the volume already 
mentioned, there is not a great deal left to be said. 
Others of very special competence have recognized the 
eminence of Schwob’s scholarship; a lay reader may 
permit himself the luxury of extolling the dramatic 
quality of the study, its scrupulous objectivity, its free- 
dom from rhetoric, and the artistic economy practised 
in the creation of its intense and absorbing atmos- 
sphere. Schwob loved Villon and was fascinated by 
his time-clouded figure. With Auguste Longnon, he 
laid the foundations for modern research upon Villon, 
and the regret expressed by the late Pierre Champion 
in the passage quoted above, must be shared by all 
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lovers of the great vagabond poet who is the most 
universally appreciable writer of his race. No other 
French poet comes up to his shoulder; with all their 
differences, he resembles Marlowe beside whom, high 
above other poets, he may be placed. 

If it were necessary for me to place a single book of 
Marcel Schwob before his others, I should name one 
which is out of print: “Les Vies Imaginaires.” All 
his writing tended towards the refinement of the power 
to fix in words the traits by which the individual 
might receive instant recognition, and the most highly- 
refined products of his crucible are in this book. He 
sought and loved this power in literature: John Silver, 
“with a face as big as a ham—his eye a mere pin-point 
in his big face, but gleaming like a crumb of glass” ; 
Don Quixote, “de compleccion recia, seco de carnes, 
enjuto de rostro”; Rabelais’s Friar John of the Fun- 
nels, “hault, maigre, bien fendu de gueulle, bien ad- 
vantaigé en nez’; and Prince Hal, with a “villainous 
trick of his eye and a foolish hanging of his nether 
lips? 

The portraits which Schwob imagined are of this 
quality. Petronius was “small and dark; he squinted 
out of one eye. He was not of noble line. He had 
the hands of an artisan and a cultivated mind. Thus 
it happens that he took pleasure in fashioning words 
and in setting them down. They resembled nothing 
which the ancient poets had imagined for they 
endeavoured to imitate that which environed him. 
Nor was it until later that he conceived the lament- 
able ambition of writing verse.” Lucretius read the 
treatise of Epicurus and “the universe seemed to him 
like those flakes of wool which the African slave 
sprinkled about the halls. Clinging bees, columns of 
ants and the moving tissue of leaves were for him 
clusters of clusters of atoms. And in all his body he 
felt a discordant, invisible people. ... And he saw 
that dissolution in death was the release of this tur- 
bulent rabble which whirled in thousands of useless 
movements.” 

But quotation from these imagined lives is rather 
futile; it may give a slight sense of the turn of 
Schwob’s mind; it can not—in hurried translation— 
display the artist. Here are twenty-odd portraits, each 
from six to ten pages, each beginning and ending with 
an inevitability which makes it a perfect whole. 
Greece and England, Italy, France and the West 
Indies have provided figures; pirates, philosophers, 
light o’ loves, martyrs, poets and magicians—men 
divine, mediocre and criminal—are limned in the book. 

Schwob’s biographical zesthetic (a lumbering weight, 
this phrase, for so slight and sane a theory) is simple 
and attractive. The science of history, he says, throws 
a feeble light upon individuals, mentioning their 
actions, their characteristics, only as these may relate 
to an affair of great (often dubious) historic import. 
Thus, we learn that Napoleon was ill at Waterloo, 
that Alexander was drunk when he killed Clitos; 
facts of value only because they happen to have modi- 
fied events. Of themselves, they are unimportant, 
they are of only general verity. 

Art is opposed to general ideas; it describes the 
individual and desires the unique. A twisted nose, 
one eye larger than the other, the habit of eating 
chicken at such and such an hour, a preference for 
Malvoisie as against Chateau-Margaux; these are the 
things to be noted. Thales might have said “Know 
Thyself” as well as Socrates, but he would not have 
rubbed his leg in prison in the same fashion, before 
drinking hemlock. The ideas of great men are the 
common patrimony of humanity; their whims and 
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oddities are all that really belong to themselves. 
About these, history is silent. Ancient biographers, 
esteeming public life and rhetoric, note only speeches 
and titles of books. Aristophanes himself gave us the 
pleasure of knowing that he was bald, and if the flat 
nose of Socrates had not served for literary com- 
parison we should not know of it. 

The old wives’ tales of Suetonius are only spiteful 
polemics. Plutarch’s good genii made of him 
occasionally an artist, but he believed in “parallels,” 
and we must look for true observations in Athenzeus, 
in the scholiasts, and in Diogenes Laertius who 
thought he was writing a kind of history of philos- 
ophy. We are slightly better off with modern biog- 
raphers. Boswell would have been perfect, if he had 
confined himself to ten pages. Aubrey’s “Lives of 
Eminent People” are more satisfactory. “Milton,” 
he tells us, “rolled his r’s.” Spenser “was a little 
man, wore his hair short, a small ruff and short cuffs.” 
Erasmus “did not like fish, though born in a fishing 
town.” “None of Bacon’s servants dared appear be- 
fore him without boots of Spanish leather, for the 
smell of calf-skin was odious to him.” Hobbes “be- 
came very bald in old age, went about with bared head, 
not fearing cold but much annoyed by flies.” Aubrey 
was aware that Harvey had discovered the circula- 
tion of the blood but he preferred to tell us that the 
great man spent his hours of insomnia roaming about 
clad only in his shirt, that he wrote an illegible hand, 
and that the best doctors in London would not have 
given six sous for one of his prescriptions. 

Briefly, the art of the biographer is the art of 
choice. Its first requirement is an infallible instinct. 
Schwob had no native genius, if by genius we mean 
one who creates out of the void (or, if you like, out 
of himself). He was a man of the lamp, the book, 
the study. He was fascinated by the decadent, the 
macabre, the violent, the revolutionary. A saving 
sense of measure, a student’s habits, love of his 
métier, impeccable taste; these went to the transfusion 
of his far-gathered materials. Schwob had a vocation: 
he was an artist. I do not, I think, love him for his 
erudition; at the same time I am constrained to admit 
that he who does not feel a certain reverence for 
scholarship will not waste much time on Marcel 
Schwob. Lewis GALANTIERE. 


JESUS AND NATIONALISM. 

Ir is always interesting when a secular historian con- 
descends to consider “the greatest figure in history.” An 
illustration is the essay which gives the title to Pro- 
fessor V. G. Simkhovitch’s book, “Toward the Under- 
standing of Jesus.”* The two other essays in the volume 
are illuminating studies in the author’s own’ field of 
economic history, “Rome’s Fall Reconsidered” and “Hay 
and History.” Specialists in this field will recall the 
titles from their previous publication in the Political 
Science Quarterly. But the most general interest is 
roused by the question: What clue does the historian find 
to an understanding of Jesus? 

The clue suggested is simple. Jesus was plainly a per- 
son of systematic insights and consistent reactions. The 
burning question of his day was national: the mainte- 
nance of Jewish civilization against the enslaving and 
denationalizing influence of Rome. Jesus must have 
adopted some attitude towards this question. He coun- 
selled neither indifferent acquiescence nor revolutionary 
resistance, but, according to Professor Simkhovitch, a 
position of non-resistant humility. Such a policy was 
revolutionary in the deepest sense of the word; it in- 
volved the remaking of human beings, if not of human 


1“Toward the Understanding of Jesus and Other Historical Studies.” 
Vladimir Simkhovitch. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


nature itself. It also necessitated a new conception of 
the Messiah’s function. It was highly unwelcome to 100 
per cent patriots like the Pharisees and Zealots. It 
meant persecution or death for Jesus and such followers 
as really followed him—for even to the present day few 
can be said to have understood him. Jesus did not per- 
suade his generation to accept his method of dealing with 
Rome, and in the tragedy of the year 70, the next genera- 
tion suffered the extreme penalty for their refusal to 
adopt this method. But the insight of Jesus was never- 
theless correct. 

The excursion of specialists into other fields than 
their own is always interesting, but it is often attended 
with risks. Within a few weeks, a noted economist, 
Professor T. N. Carver of Harvard, in an essay pub- 
lished in the Christian Register, 2 February, 1922, ven- 
tured to expound the message of Jesus in terms of present- 
day capitalism, and therein demonstrated how little under- 
standing of Jesus an economic interpreter of history can 
possess. Professor Simkhovitch is certainly on safer 
ground than Professor Carver. He does not make Jesus 
a defender of the status quo, a justifier of concentrated 
capital and control, or an advocate of the offensive of 
production. Professor Simkhovitch is not indifferent to 
the importance of production, as a later essay shows, 
but he is not a “white” propagandist masking behind 
the respectability of Jesus. Perhaps both professors have 
been a little too much influenced by recent tendencies in 
reading nationalistic meanings into the New Testament. 
They would misprint Paul’s statement into “That is not 
first which is spiritual but that which is national.” The 
inner workings of Jesus’s mind, its consistency or self- 
conscious logic, and especially his relation to the concept 
of the Messiah, appear to be less obvious to the thorough 
student of the gospels than to these economists. Per- 
haps the order of his mental states was exactly the reverse 
of the sequence that Professor Simkhovitch indicates. 
But in any case, his opposition to resistance, resentment 
and revenge, even if originally thought and taught in 
connexion with individuals, is more correctly expounded 
in its national application by the economic historian than 
by most professional exponents of the gospel. 

Henry J. CapsBury. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


THE crop of books about Europe to-day increases with 
the passing hour. Professional travellers, social investi- 
gators, journalists, bankers, and business men weary of 
the uneventful days in this hemisphere are searching out, 
prying into, and writing about all manner of things Euro- 
pean. Mr. Stephen Graham, with his well-known charm 
and equanimity, writes of a trip that carried him through 
Constantinople, Sofia, Belgrade, Budapest, Vienna, Prague, 
Warsaw, Berlin, Rome, Monte Carlo, and Paris.“ He dis- 
courses more or less sagely upon many things ranging 
from passports and Bolshevism to paper money and 
Baliev’s minuet. It is all delightful and at the same time 
informing. If perchance any student’s flesh is weary 
from wrestling with some “Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Deutschen Revolution,” let him take up this fascinating 
book and renew his spirit. 

Quite a bit heavier and more informing is Dr. L.. Haden 
Guest’s “Struggle for Power in Europe,” but still no one 
need fall asleep by his candle while reading it. Dr. Guest 
is a social reformer of the genial liberal persuasion and 
is pained by the rough will-to-power of the Bolsheviki. 
Nevertheless he looks with satisfaction upon the advance 
of democracy in eastern and south-eastern Europe, and 
takes evident pleasure in making a general survey of the 
new political and economic forces which are struggling 
for mastery there. Very properly, he lays great stress 
upon the liquidation of the feudal estates in Russia, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia, and the rise of the peasant-proprietorship. He has 


1“Europe—Whither Bound?” Stephen Graham. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. $2.00. 
2“The Struggle for Power in Europe, 1917-1921.” 
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thus caught one of the most significant things in the general 
overturn of the last seven years—a thing usually missed 
entirely by our urban-minded globe-trotters and economists 
who discourse upon the ills of the Old World. Dr. Guest 
is not a specialist in agriculture and he may be too opti- 
mistic about the future of the small landholder, particu- 
larly in Hungary and Rumania; but he has done Americans 
a truly important service in giving them an introduction 
to the agrarian revolution in eastern Europe. The theatre- 
going crowd is apt to forget that bread is the staff of life 
and that it comes from the country-side, not the pave- 
ments. The socialists should stop singing the Red Inter- 
national long enough to take a look at the manifesto of 
the Green International (p. 253). 

Mr. Frank Vanderlip, the tenor of whose writings on 
the European situation is already familiar to American 
readers, adds a new book’ to his collection—the fruit of 
a four months journey through fifteen countries. He 
dwells at length upon the inflated currency, the unbalanced 
budgets, the poison-treaties of Paris that spread disease 
instead of healing, the collapse of Russian economy, and 
the ruin of Austria. His descriptive pages are full of 
shrewd and illuminating comment that will do the Amer- 
ican business man a great deal of good if he will read 
them. Mr. Vanderlip knows that one can understand 
through sympathy rather than through hate, and while 
he has his own decided opinions he does not think that 
the drama of history is played by two imps of Satan, one 
white and the other black. After surveying the ruin, 
Mr. Vanderlip offers some constructive ideas. He pro- 
poses that the Allied debt to the United States shall be 
used solely for the rehabilitation of European civilization. 
He suggests the creation of a European bank founded upon 
a gold-basis and charged with the function of stabilizing 
the currency of Europe. In all this Mr. Vanderlip is 
not dogmatic. He understands the spirit and argument of 
the Little American who is sick of uplift and of the cat- 
and-dog fight in Europe—a thing which Americans have 
only recently discovered though it has been going on since 
Cesar’s day. Still, Mr. Vanderlip is optimistic. He 
thinks that it is possible to do good to mankind and that 
it is worth trying once more. We can imagine that M. 
Poincaré will smile a bit when he discovers an American 
financier closing a chapter on debts by affirming his faith 
in the saving paradox of the gospel: “Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it.’ Perhaps Mr. Arthur James 
Balfour will let a little wan light filter into his tired 
eyes before he closes them in philosophic doubt. How- 
ever, inasmuch as Mr. Vanderlip proposes that America 
shall be the loser, Europe may possibly accord him a 
heartier greeting than would otherwise be the case. 

Mr. Keynes, in his book, “A Revision of the Treaty,” * 
gets down to brass tacks. He has done no globe-trotting 
and he has interviewed no bankers. He has been putting 
the keen edge of his analysis into the proposals and con- 
clusions that have resulted from the attempted applications 
of the treaty of Versailles. He gives a history of the 
various conferences and summarizes the essential features 
of the London settlement. He believes that this settlement, 
like the treaty, is utterly impossible of fulfilment because 
it makes demands upon Germany that can not be met. 
He shows how American “suckers” who bought German 
paper money helped to pay the last instalment, but he 
thinks that this source is not great enough to meet the 
whole indemnity-bill! Mr. Keynes believes that before 
August, 1922, Germany must succumb to an inevitable 
default. This conclusion rests upon an economic analysis 
which seems irrefutable. Mr. Keynes argues vigorously 
against the legality of including pensions in the claims 
against Germany and insists that a general readjustment 
of the peace-terms is necessary to restore the health of 
Europe. He would like to see: (1) the United States and 
Great Britain cancel all debts due them from European 
Governments, (2) a reduction of the German bill to 1260 
million gold marks per annum for thirty years, and (3) 


1“What Next in Europe?” Frank A. Vanderlip. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $1.75. Now Work: 


2A Revision of the Treaty.” John Maynard Keynes. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 


the assignment of 1080 million marks to France and 180 
million marks to Belgium. After such definite settlement, 
he thinks Europe might get down to business again. 
Mr. Keynes confesses that the utter ruin which he prophe- 
sied in his “Economic Consequences of the Peace” has not 
come about, but this he attributes to the fact that no real 
attempt has been made to enforce the reparation-provisions. 
Some of his critics see in this, grounds for attacking Mr. 
Keynes’s original position on the treaty. They say that 
they knew there would be no ruin because the provisions 
could not be enforced; they supported the treaty because 
they knew it could not be carried into effect. The present 
reviewer confesses that he is unable to grasp the logic of 
such an attack upon Mr. Keynes; but then he is not, like 
Attila or Augustulus, a practical man. 
Cuartes A. BEarp. 


MR. MASTERS’S LATER WORK. 

OF the excessive badness of Mr. Masters’s new volume of 
poems’ there can be no doubt. There may be those who 
will mistake a big programme for a great conception, an 
awkward and breathless awareness of things for vitality, 
and an unleashed rush of words for the flow of fire, and 
who, so confounding crude intention with the rapid and 
exquisite deliberateness of art at work, find it no gro- 
tesque thing to speak of poetry here. One hopes there are 
not many such readers. 

Mr. Masters never claimed to be nice with his chisel, 
but the headstones of Spoon River were hacked out with 
an economy and with a ferocity that fairly entitled them 
to be classified as a new kind of poetical sculpture. Some- 
how it Seemed a healthful and invigorating thing to take 
a day off for a visit to Mr. Masters’s cemetery, sprawl 
on our bellies, and peer at these inscriptions. In the 
delight of overhearing kitchen gossip combined with the 
pleasure of watching the anatomist demonstrate on the 
human carcass, we found ourselves entertained and purged. 
We vaguely remembered our Aristotle and crowned Mr. 
Masters poet laureate. 

Mr. Masters had every reason to infer that he had 
achieved a notable volume. He then set about the practic- 
ally inevitable business of following up his achievement 
with a series of undistinguished collections, packed with 
all manner of juvenilities, screaming with a rhetoric sadly 
unhumorous, displaying in ever clearer outlines the spirit 
of a man at once stridently in revolt and not deeply dis- 
satisfied with the limitations of his soul and of his environ- 
ment. His incisiveness did not desert him at once, but 
with each volume Mr. Masters seemed to be progressively 
losing himself in a slough, out of earshot of the cleaner- 
cut, alerter poetry which is quietly raising its voice in 
America. The word ceased to interest him, the rush of 
feeling seemed in itself sufficient warrant for what ex- 
pression it momentarily shaped itself into. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Masters was forgetting the cruel truth that banality 
comports well with the red-hottest feeling. Had he had 
the incredible restraint to leave the “Spoon River Anthol- 


ogy” without a successor, Mr. Masters would now be 


fresh in our memories, as is the author of the lone “Shrop- 
shire Lad.” As it is, the later Masters is almost forcing 
us to forget our early, spontaneous acceptance of his 
bitter gift. He insists on becoming views jeu. 

It is wellnigh a pity to have to quote from “The Open 
Sea,” yet such harsh criticism as we have ventured needs 
justification. There is in this book sheer, dead ugliness 
of phrase, as in: 


The Queen and Antony ne 
Had joined the Inimitable Livers, now they joined 


The Diers ; together, 
or: 
He’s fifty-six, and knows the human breed, 
Sees man as body hiding a canal 
For passing food along, a little brain 
That watches, loves, attends the said canal. 
New York: The Mac- 


1“The Open Sea.’ Edgar Lee Masters. 
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There are yard-lengths of inferior journalistic prose cut 
up into line-lengths of “blank verse.” Let one passage 
suffice : 


Few years are left in which he may achieve 
His democratic ideas, for he sought 

No gain in power, but chance to do his work, 
Fulfil his genius. Well, he takes the Senate 
And breaks its aristocracy, then frees 

The groaning debtors; reduces the congestion 
Of stifled Italy, founds colonies, 

Helps agriculture, executes the laws. 

Crime skulks before him, luxury he checks. 
The franchise is enlarged, he codifies 

The Roman laws, and founds a money-system; 
Collects a library, and takes a census; 
Reforms the calendar, and thus bestrode 

The world with work accomplished. 


Had not Mr. Masters bethought himself of the hoary 
privilege of inversion (“luxury he checks”), we should 
not have guessed that this was indeed poetry. The life- 
lessness of many of the lines is appalling; for example: 


I step from my door to a step, and from that right into 
the street, 


or: 


So he brought the disciples to John and the two of them led 
To the cell where he sat, and John to the two of them said, 


or: 


I’m surprised. 
I know more mathematics than they do, 
And more of everything. I thought an officer 
Was educated. Well, I am surprised. 


And so are we. Mr. Masters is almost too good to be 
true when he waxes indignant. It is downright malice to 
quote from “A Republic,’ which the author himself, one 
hopes, regrets having failed to throw into the waste- 
basket immediately after composition (possibly Mr. Mas- 
ters does not know that this is a favourite pastime with 
nearly all his fellow-poets), yet it is hard to resist the 
last two lines: 


A giantess growing huger, duller of mind, 
Her gland pituitary being lost. 


And all because the wretched republic voted dry! 

Like Shakespeare, Mr. Masters does not mince 
in the matter of historical appropriateness. At the Mer- 
maid Tavern they talk of the “working class” of Czsar’s 
day and do not hesitate to use the psychological jargon of 
‘our time (“reaction”) ; Marat is referred to as a “nihilist.” 
Such anachronisms are due to the carelessness of ignor- 
ance or genius. Were the literary workmanship of the 
book not so fantastically below all thinkable esthetic 
standards, it might have been of some interest to con- 
sider Mr. Masters’s historical themes—the conception of 
Brutus-Charlotte Corday-Booth (mistaken tyrannicide) 
v. Cesar-Marat-Lincoln (saviour of the people) or the 
modernizations of New Testament episodes. But it is use- 
less to discuss the conceptions or philosophy of a book 
which can hardly be said to exist. An unembodied con- 
ception is, in art, no conception at all. One piece should 
perhaps be excepted from the general condemnation. 
“Charlotte Corday,” while hardly a poem, is good rhetoric 
moulded into an excellent dramatic scene. 

The saddest, the most chastening, thought that “The 
Open Sea” suggests is that of the essential rawness and 
primitiveness of a culture in which poetry of this type 
can be allowed to come to flower. Mr. Masters himself 
can not bear the entire blame. A decidedly “extroverted” 
type of personality, he has not found within his own 
soul the subtlety of apprehension that his cultural envi- 
ronment has so sighally failed to encourage. “Spoon River 
Anthology” showed clearly enough that there is a distinc- 
tive bite to Mr. Masters’s spirit. His artistic failure is, 
to a disconcerting degree, the measure of the formless- 
ness and aridity of our American culture of to-day. This 
is not the whole story, of course, but it has an important 
share in it. 

EpwWaArp SAPIR. 
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SHORTER NOTICES. 


Wirz a prodigious industry which shows no signs of decline, 
the Webbs have added another definitive study * to their already 
formidable list of economic treatises. This time it is the 
co-operative movement which is under the microscope, and the 
subject supplies them with a legitimate excuse not merely to 
set forth the facts, but to philosophize sympathetically regard- 
ing the place of the consumer in industry. The logic of the 
facts is on their side when they contend that the consumer 
must decide what he wants, when he wants it, at what terms 
he will take it and, up to a certain point, how he will haye it 
made; and they point out that “producers’ control” in the co- 
operative movement would mean the control of 4,000,000 mem- 
bers by not quite 200,000 workers. Again, they show that 
only 90,000 out of the nearly 200,000 workers in co-operative 
societies are unionized; that the joint relations even under 
collective-bargaining conditions can hardly be said to be 
harmonious; and that while consumers tend to make indif- 
ferent employers, unless workers aggressively persist in 
asserting their own interest, the workers themselves are so 
generally apathetic that only about ten per cent of the mem- 
bers of the societies interest themselves in the conduct of 
affairs. This means that the hired managers must be given 
and must assume a large administrative responsibility. The 
authors also show that, with respect to established articles 
for direct home consumption, all the necessary stimulus which 
competition provides can be retained under co-operative con- 
ditions, together with that accurate balancing of supply and 
demand the lack of which is one of the conspicuous weak- 
nesses of the present pseudo-competitive regime. Onwes 


Mr. Brawtey has written a scholarly and important book,” 
and brought together a great deal of interesting material, 
most of which will probably be new to the lay reader for whom 
the social history of the Negro is vaguely summed up in the 
conceptions of ante-bellwm slavery and subsequent emancipa- 
tion. He devotes considerable space to the complex situations 
arising in Negro life in Colonial times, and to the contribu- 
tion made by the race to the founding of America. While 
slayery was already the rule, it by no means prevailed in the 
early Colonial days as it did after the invention of the cotton- 
gin and the rapid subsequent expansion of the cotton-trade. 
It was opposed, too, in the early days, no less vigorously by 
Southern than by Northern colonies. Before 1772, Virginia 
had passed no less than thirty-three acts towards prohibiting 
the further importation of slaves—acts which were always 
annulled by the Crown—and in Georgia, strange as it seems 
to-day, slavery was expressly’ prohibited. Among the free 
people of colour, too, numerically small as this class was, there 
were those whose careers would to-day be noteworthy, if in- 
deed not wholly inconceivable. Such a career was that of John 
Chavis, who graduated from Washington University (now 
Washington and Lee) and conducted schools for white boys 
in North Carolina. Another was that of Lemuel Haynes, who 
in 1785 was the pastor of a white congregation in Torrington, 
Connecticut, and who }was called to the pastorate of another 
white congregation in Manchester, New Hampshire, in 1818. 
Mr. Brawley considers in great detail the relation of the 
Negro to the Indian, the early attempts to solve the Negro 
problem (particularly the colonization and emancipation move- 
ments) and the part played in these by Negroes themselves, as 
well as the Negro insurrections \led by Nat Turner, Denmark 
Vesey and others. There is a valuable chapter on the history 
of Liberia from its founding to the present \day, showing the 
enormous handicaps under which that republic, settled by un- 
trained freedmen, insufficiently financed and protected by the 
United States, constantly menaced by the schemes of slave- 
traders and other adventurers protected by the Great | Powers, 
has laboured. There is also a brief summing-up of the social 
and economic life of the Negro since the Civil War, and of 
his present status and problems. The book is remarkable not 
only for its sound scholarship and lucidity, but for its restraint 
and fairness in discussing the many injustices under which 
Negroes still labour in the United (States. M. G. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTEBOOK. 
Last week I dipped into some anthologies, old and new, 
and they set me thinking about the theory of free verse. 
The publication of free verse has dropped off lately; its 
quondam practitioners, after a period of what might al- 
most be called mass-production, seem to be doing more 
1“The Consumers’ Co-operative Movement.’? Sidney and Beatrice 
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with formal verse than they were doing, say, two years 
ago. Mr. Witter Bynner, who keeps a close and encour- 
aging eye upon American versifiers and their verse, told 
me last winter that he found fully sixty per cent of them 
working in traditional forms. Probably the period of 
experimentation with free verse is drawing to a close, 
and those who cordially sympathize with every effort after 
freedom will soon be able to appraise the effects of this 
experiment upon the general practice of poetry in this 
country. Meanwhile, I suppose, it may be worth while 
to say something by way of clearing the ground for such 
an appraisal. 


THE a priori objections to free verse seem to me to have 
little significance; and those who meet these objections on 
a priori grounds seem likewise to be wasting their time. 
No poetic mode needs championship or disparagement. 
Its acceptance or rejection is an affair for the human 
instinct of self-preservation to settle as it will. Ii free 
verse assists poetry to fulfil its function upon the best 
reason and spirit of man, free verse will get itself accepted 
in spite of all the a priori objections that may be raised 
against it. The instinct of self-preservation in humanity 
will grasp and hold it. If not, no amount of special 
advocacy will get it accepted. I have often wished that 
those who vehemently assert the legitimacy of free verse, 
and those who as vehemently deny it, would perceive that 
the final test of the matter is, after all, a practical one. 


Luctus Cary, Lorp FALKLAND, one of the greatest men 
that England ever produced, and unfortunately one of 
the least known, uttered in the House of Commons a 
maxim which ought to be bound as frontlets between the 
eyes of every radical. “Mr. Speaker,” he said, “where 
it is not mecessary to change, it is necessary not to 
change.’ In the arts, as in the sciences, a free field is 
never to be denied to innovation and experiment; but 
the final test is always the test of practice, and the gen- 
eral instinct of self-preservation always works along the 
line laid down in Lord Falkland’s maxim. The admis- 
sibility of free verse, then, is determined, not by its advo- 
cates but by its practitioners. To those who say that 
free verse is necessarily admissible as poetry, the proper 
reply of the critic is “Very well; then produce for us 
some free verse which shall itself, by its intrinsic qual- 
ities, demonstrate this necessity. Free verse has rhythm 
and cadence; it has not rhyme and metre; produce, then, 
some verse which shall show us that the freedom and 
flexibility gained by the sacrifice of rhyme and metre, 
justifies itself by enhancing the general effect upon our 
spirit.” It is sheerly reactionary and stupid to say that 
free verse can not meet this test, but one may quite prop- 
erly remark that it has not as yet actually met it or come 
anywhere near doing so. 


THE practitioners of free verse have always very justly 
resented being told that their verse is merely the cord- 
wood of prose sawed up into stove-length. Nothing of the 
sort is true. Yet I have always believed that in theory 
and essence their work bore a closer relation to prose 
than to poetry, and that if they would so consider it, 
they might do an enormous service to literature. I have 
for a long time thought that this widespread general de- 
sire for expression in free verse was really, perhaps, a 
larvated or improperly identified impulse towards a better 
prose. I should like to be able to assure myself that this 
is the case. Some impulse of the sort is bound to be 
felt soon, for current English prose is intolerably bad. 
The resources of the language which are available for 
the very purposes set forth by the free-verse writers as 
their own, are unused and unsuspected. Most naturally, 
therefore—by the operation of the same mass-instinct of 
self-preservation, which never lets any good and great 


‘achievement of the race get permanently lost—these will 


be searched out and again brought into use and currency. 
What glory would accrue to the free-verse writers if their 
movement should after all be a beginning of the restora- 


tion of English prose!—and I think it may very possibly 
turn out to be just that. 


TueE formal statements that have from time to time been 
made concerning the desires and purposes of these writers, 
suggest imperatively, it seems to me, that they should 
work in prose rather than in free verse. They set out, 
in the first place, with “an ideal of absolute simplicity and 
sincerity; an ideal which implies an individual, unstereo- 
typed diction.” That ideal, then, speaks at once for prose; 
one can realize it far more largely and competently in 
prose than in free verse, though with more difficulty and 
harder labour. ‘The prose of the seventeenth century 
was a model of simplicity and sincerity; let them study 
it and reproduce upon us the effect of its simplicity and 
sincerity in a prose treatment of their own themes. Free 
verse, says another of its exponents, “is individual and 
naturalistic; it attempts to essentialize, to vitalize and to 
express the spirit of a thing. It aims at economy of 
words, austerity of meaning and flexibility of movement.” 
Why, but here is almost a definite prescription, one would 
say, for good prose, great prose; let them follow it out, 
and see what happens. These aims are most explicitly 
characteristic of authentic English prose. They charac- 
terize the prose which was set as a standard alike for the 
cultivated and the uncultivated, so largely by the King 
James Version of the Scriptures. They characterize the 
prose of professional stylists, and the prose of a low- 
lived, drunken tinker whose heart was touched by “grace 
abounding unto the chief of sinners,” as he lay in Bed- 
ford jail. What finer achievement could there be than 
to import them into prose to-day? 


FREE verse, having discarded metre and rhyme, employs 
rhythm and cadence. But are not rhythm and cadence 
pre-eminently the very things to be restored to our prose? 
Have the practitioners of free verse ever seriously con- 
sidered what English prose has already done with rhythm 
and cadence, and what, therefore, it may do again? Our 
present prose is the prose of a deaf people, a people who 
do not bring the ear to bear upon the printed page. Have 
our free-verse writers ever contemplated the immense 
range and scope that prose affords their sense of rhythm 
and cadence? I wish I had space for examples of this 
in prose of all styles—the Attic style, the grand style, even 
the Corinthian style, as in Macaulay, and so on. I might 
perhaps venture on the one suggestion that our free- 
verse writers count up the number of monosyllabic words 
in the story of the Prodigal Son, and notice their arrange- 
ment with reference to rhythm and cadence. Then let 
them read over again the two quotations which I made in 
my last paragraph, and see whether the prose of this 
story does not meet every specification there laid down. 


In speaking of the practitioners of free verse, I do not 
mean the mere pedlars of affectations. I mean serious 
people who are seriously trying to do something with 
literature, and who therefore deserve to be regarded with 
seriousness and deep respect. It is because I so regard 
them that I urge upon them this incomparable service to 
prose and to the public’s taste in prose. The principles 
and aspirations which guide and move them in the pro- 
duction of free verse are precisely those which should be 
carried over into the field of prose. They see what is 
needed; they have a sense of the resources of our lan- 
guage in supplying that need. Hitherto, however, they 
have not been notably successful in disputing a place in 
the field of poetry for free verse. I wish, therefore, 
merely to raise the question whether their service to 
literature might not be greatly enhanced by changing the 
direction of their efforts. May it not be that the instinct 
of Turgenev, Poe, Maurice de Guérin, was after all a true 
one, and that for the kind of thing they are trying to do, 
the prose poem is the right medium; and that the work 
to which they are really called is the noblest, greatest 
and most of all needed—the rehabilitation of English 
prose? 
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Marto, singing to an empty Theatre Italien, is incon- 
ceivable; but an empty Italien with a Mario singing is 
equally inconceivable. Even the greatest performer re- 
quires the complement of an audience, but an audience 
without a personality to integrate it remains a helpless 


mass. 


It is largely due to the immediate response of a creative 
audience that the voice of the Freeman became so 
rapidly effective. It is trues thatetnete ares moderne 
devices which intensify and increase sound, so that a 
tenor (ora politician) may be heard at a great distance, 
but no invention can equal the carrying-power of an 
idea when a public identifies itself with it. That the 
FREEMAN has made a great contribution to American 
thinking even its opponents acknowledge, but this could 
not have been accomplished by its editors alone: it was 
and is due, in considerable measure, to the constructive 
response of the FREEMAN’s audience. 


Every subscriber is a FREEMAN amplifier. The voice 
alone (like Mario’s) has quality, but it can go out to 
millions only by the aid of those who now read it. ‘‘Fit 
audience find, though few,’’ is not the ideal of this 
paper. The Freeman is for the many: the possibilities 
of a paper written for thoughtful men and women are 
far greater than we admit in our cynical moments, 
those moments, perhaps, in which we have been reading 
reports of army intelligence-tests. | 


We ask our readers to make it part of their summer 
programme to add their friends to the list of FREEMAN 
readers. Begin to-day! 
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